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continued from previous page 
suggests that it may be dated exactly to 1527 
midthal its owner, depicted kneeling in prayer 
on a terrace and wearing an ermine clonk, hud 
been on n pilgrimage to see the Holy Sliroud. 
Quaritch paid £6.500 for □ finely illuminated 
copy of an edition of Tibullus and Catullus 

(Venice 1487) (estimate £1.000-£1.500). 

Among the printed books in the earlier part 
of the sale two items associated with Horace 
Walpole attracted interest. Both were bought 
by Hoffman and Freeman, who paid £8,500 
for William Cole’s heavily annotated copy of 
Warpole's Anecdotes of Painting itt England, 
1765-71. (Robert Heron had paid fifteen 
guineas for it in 1783 after Cole's death) and 
£1,600 for Walpole’s own annotated copy of 
the third edition of the same work. 

Other association copies also went for good 
prices. Maggs bought Sir Robert Chambers s 
copy of Johnson’s letters edited by Mrs Tlirale 
(1788) for £420 (estimate X250-X350) and 
Howes Bookshop paid £320 for William Beck- 
ford's copy of George William Manby's An 
Historic and Picturesque Guide from Clifton 
(1802). It is to be hoped that this will join the 
large collection of Beckford items which the 
Bodleian Library has recently Required 
through the generosity of the Sir Basil Black- 
well. A first edition of Paradise Lost with the 
title page in the first state, but not in the finest 
condition, foiled to sell, as did a beautiful and 
unrecorded Parisian fanfare binding on a 
Missal of 1583. 

Sotheby’s three day general sale beginning 
on November 12 (see TLS November 15) hud 
a few unexpected results. Carlyle's copy of 
Tristram Shandy was knocked down for £5 and 
T.S. Eliot on record reading from Four Quar- 
tets went for £LU, while James Joyce reading 
from Finnegans Wake only made £70 ngainst a 
lower estimate of £150. None oF these prices 
include the buyer's premium. 
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Competition No 255 

Readers ore Invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so Hint they reach this office not later than 
December 27. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened oil that dale. The 
solution and results will appear on January 3. 

1 The wanton eddies of her face 

Were taught less noise, and smoother grace; 
And in a alow, sad channel went, 

Whisp’ring the banks their discontent. 

2 Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep lime with my salt 

tears; 

Yet slower yet, O faintly gentle springs: 

3 And lor sweet flowers to crown thy hearse. 
Receive a strew of weeping verse 

From tiiy griev'd friend, whom thou might st sec 
Quite melted Into tears for thee. 

Competition No 251 
Winner: Fiona O’Regan 
Answers', 

t I scanned more narrowly the real aspect or the 
building. Its principal feature seemed to be that of 
excessive antiquity. The discoloration of ages had 
been great ... No portion of the masonry had fallen; 
and there appeared to be a wild inconsistency 
between its still perfect adaptation of parts, and the 
crumbling condition of the individual stones. 

Edgnr Allan Poe. The Fell of the House of Usher, 
chnptcr 1. 

2 The house was low. was once white with a deep 
front porch and green shutteis. but had long ago 
darkened to the colour of the slate-grey yard around 
it. Rain- rotted shingles drooped over the eaves of the 
veranda; onk trees kept the sun away. 

Harper Lee, To Kill a Mocking- Bird, chapter 1. 

3 Rotting portico and scaling walls, it stood, not 
ravaged, not invaded, marked by no bullet nor 
soldier's Iron heel but rather as though reserved for 
something more: some desolation more profound 
than ruin. 

William Faulkner. Absalom, Absalom/, chapter 5. 
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“THECALUQRAPHER’S HANDBOOK" 

The Sddety of Scifoes and Illuminators wishes \a make it known 

Sf The book published by Quill Publishing UmltBd under the 
above title earlier this year is no! to be confused with the 
Society's pubtteafion of the same name a new edition of 
was published In novetnber; 

121 W«fc^0*BOriBkJ Jackson, a member of the SSI, has been 

1 reproduc^l^Quill's book in breach of copyright 

(31 QulD's book tsntaJns an acknowledgement which Implies 
• incorrectly IhaPl was produced with the assistance of two 
members of ito toctetv who do not wish to ^ ““elated with 
It .name S' Hoath&Chld (ihe Editor of Ihe 8odaty s pubHca- 
Ihm) ano John Woodcock. 


New Book s — 

T. ■. L.AWHXNCR. A .malar 
. new bibliography tor re- 
search end collecting. Do talla 
from T . E, LBwnn«< Studies, • 

S .O. Bolt IB. Ford In abridge, 
anteSP* 3BH, . t tSfl 

THE BIRTH pr A PENSION 
. SCHEME! A history ol the 
• uplverBftls* euperannuatlon. 
■scheme. Sir Douglne- Logan 
K9.50. L.U.P. Lias 


■ AXBRIDGE (Somerset) 
that's where SHEILA. 
PAYNE sells antiquarian 
and secondhand Books, 
maps and mints. 

The Axbridge Bookshop, 

1 B High St, Axbridge i 
£oEgierset. ( 0934 ) 732818 . 
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THE GOOD. SOLDIER, Granada's 
1- itvyMrHdtuiiiig film adaption pf Ford 
Maddcx Fprd'J daaiic novel, is . Dow 
an ykko. Starring jewmy Breit, . 
itobln Eltii ibd Susan FI eel wood. 
"Sumpiuou Mybtalng" 
"Brealhialdngly talUlElbr, (£xpi*u). 

Ai video dealers or direct • (cheques 
•' for £28.93 Inc'p&p iq “GraiWda 
Video) front Dapi GSTL, tfranada 
Video, 3 ; .'.Upper. Jamea , filteet, 
London W1R 4 AH. SAE far.drlaUs 
of other Granada Video ttaHlc* 

! Including Ollvier'i “King Lea*" and 

\ rBrldcilKod Rwiriled". 
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HISTORY OF CHIII. H.J.R., 
Murray's ciesalc account or , 
the development of cheea. 
Quality reprint of the Oxrord 
edition . 356 panae Ulus tre ted 
SS 9. 03 plus S3 ehlnpino from 
Benjemln Preae. P.O. IIS. 
Northampton, Maae. 01061. 
USA. Ll14 

AMERICAN . OUT-OF-fRINT 
ruadablee anti collortlblne. 
Fi-ao Bparch Bervlrn.. Pr j« ea 
nuotntl In aterllnn la Int'ludp 
■urfurn ahlpniont. Stnrllnu 
choqlina arcnptnd and itrnfer- 
rpd. Drannoli Hooka. Btj* 
9002, Belt Lnkn City. Utltlt 
S 4109 USA. LI 14 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. 

Cetelogue 32. 978 Itema. 

£1 0— £200 . Includes: Poetry, 
Illiiatrated hooka. World War 
1, Hogarth Press. Spanish 
Civil war. Periodicals eta. 

. Peter Jalllffe, 2 Acre. End . 

' .Street, .Bynehem. Qxort.OXS 
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ALMOST ANY SCIBNTlrlC 
end learned perlodtonla, pro- 
ceedlnga, eta., wanted. Mr 
Pordea. S29B Finchley Rond. 
London. NW3. Tel: 01-43S 
SB78. LI 1 4 

BOOK FINDING O/P and 2nd 

“few 

01-886 379B. 

AFRICA. CntHlnniine leeiiml. 
A C. Hull. 30 stiilnnn IHmiiI. 

Twlfki'liltnm . Mltldx 

VISIT THB GALLERY. Lamb 

*^.Y*BSN»rWTS 

and eell every type of book. 

BIOORAPHY .o/P Tree search. 
Biography Book room, 45 Sta- 
tion Rd. Hwanley, Kent. Tel: 
0322 63858. 
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A vacancy exists in the Gallery's piivolejibrory containing , 
approximately 25,000 books and ovor 1 00 current perlM- 
leal lilies relating to lha history of Europuaii nnirillng. Undw 
the supervision of Ihe Librarian and In liaison with 1 ™ 
Current Periodicals Indexer, you will be required to sifoFj 
Index a backlog of periodical parts using an in-nouao 
system. 

You must have a degree In History of Ait ororelatw 
subject, a genuine Interest in tho hlsloty of European 
painting and familiarity with a wkt« inngo d 
European languages. A good reading knowlodgu ol JJfJ 
2 modem European languages Is desirable. Some 
ence of subject indexing would bo advantageous 
TH18 APPOINTMENT 15 FOR A PERIOD OF t YEAR 
WITH THE POSSIBILITY OF EXTENSION. 

: 8alaiy. As Curator Grade F £7 .665-El 0,280 according to 
• qualincalfons and experience. 4 

For further delate and an application form (lo to 
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SECOND HAND . AND ANTI- 
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out of 'print academia nle- 
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THB BARTH Sciences 
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Holidays & 
Accommodation. 


Business Services 


EXPERIENCED, RESEAR- 

CHER will undertake hiatpr- 
' - leal and/or literary, research 
in . Oxford und London. 
ReaaonBDle rates. Tel (086S) 
513049. LIBS 


ARAB WORLD BOOKS - Here 
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available. David Leman Ltd. 

19 Suffolk Road, London 
SW1S SNB.Tel: 01-74B 
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BOOKS. Retiring? Moving? 
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ger,- Scotland. 1/114 
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Pat Barr 

KENJIRO 


“Pat Barr, who has in the 
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usual brisk readable com- 
bination of history and 


romance.’ 


Gillian Somerville-Large, 

Irish Times 
£9.95 


Maud Berkeley 

MAUD: The Diaries of 
Maud Berkeley 
Adapted by 
Flora Fraser 


Introduced by 
Elizabeth Longford 


"The intimate diary, with 
delightful illustrations, of a 
young woman who lived on 
the Isle of Wight 100 years 
ago . . . Packed with talen- 
ted miniature sketches of 
her friends and famil y, this 
diary is a bnlHinFmsIgHr 
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son at the turn of the 
century.” 

Dorset Evening Echo 
£12.95 


James A Michener 

TEXAS 
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sional piece of work 
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writing.” 

Jewish Gazette 
£10.95 


Dudley Pope 
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"As usual whh Mr. Pope’s 
books jhe authenticity , is 
formidable, ejected from 
a Naval • historian . . . The 
author has the given gift of 
■knowing his subject and 
being able to set it down for 
the reader to enjoy. It’s 
history - the easy way.!’ 

Jewish Gazette 
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When the cosmos chooses to win 


Iain McGilchrist 


JEFFREY MEYERS 

Disease and the Novel, 1880—1960 

143pp. Macmillan. £22.50. 

0333375556 


It used lobe believed that disease was » reward 
for sin. Now that things huve moved on, dis- 
ease is seen as n reward for neurosis or indul- 
gence - a failure to observe the prevailing 
mores or to embrace the accepted wisdom 
which puts it somewhere between a sin and a 
crime. If you get cancer, the urgument goes, it 
is because you are repressed, or cat unhealthy 
food, or take too little exercise. This Rttempt to 
order circumstances which have neither pat- 
tern nor purpose, to niuke sense of senseless 
suffering, is as old as disease itself, and as 
understandable as disease is impenetrable. It is 
an attempt to humanize the inhuman; yet it has 
the unfortunate effect of compounding (he 
guilt and shame which ill people often feel. To 
view the body as an expression and extension 
of the soul is a fine but dangerous thing, which 
convicts the ugly and diseased of spiritual cor- 
ruption, a punitive, and in some ways Purita- 
nical, conclusion, which those who inhumanly 
view ihe body as a machine humanely avoid. 

Undoubtedly there is a psychic element in 
many diseases, above all in how we react to 
them, fight them or make use of them. In most 
of the chronic diseases which have killed, or 
continue to kill, large numbers of people in the 
world at large - such diseases as tuberculosis, 
cancer and heart disease - any psychic element 
in the genesis of the disease is far from clear. 
There is not any obvious reason why this or 
that personality should contract them, and in 
some cases the most important determinant is 
probably genetic roulette. 

Burton, quoting Tholosanus in The Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, sees disease as a failure to 
preserve harmony between body and soul, and 
this is a view that has found general favour. But 
it is not till Lichtenburg that an important dis- 
tortion is brought into the centre of our field of 
vision. He writes; “Und wns 1st Kriinklichkeit 
(nicht Krankheit) andercs als innere Vcrzer- 
™ n 8 T U is not, Lichtcnberg implies, discusc 
itself, but the condition of being ill, ill health, 
which constitute the inner distortion asso- 
ciated with disease. Burton's dislocation is thus 
notthecfluse, but the effect of disease; a simple 
contention, yet a far-reaching one, for it 
banishes guilt. 

Can the novelist afford to take this line? 
Unless he can show that the character some- 
how wooed, embraced - even deserved - his 
disease, it becomes a pointless distraction. 
Tnere must be a bond between the man and his 
disease, a bond which fetters and confines him. 
Disease becomes his hamarlia, the fatal fluw 
which brings him down. This is the penalty for 
Psychologizing disease, for making it a symbol 
and giving it a meaning. Yet the novelist, un- 
fortunately, may not see it as a penalty at all. 
Michel in The hnmoralisl, Hans in The Magic 
Mountain and Adrian in Doctor Faustus nn ull 
n ? ne degree or another projections of the 
®riist himself - and if guilt is theirs, it is guilt 
parallel (o that which the artist feels. His very 
is a disease which, like theirs, separates 
im from the mass of his fellow men, makes 
selfish, even ruthless, and reduces his 
opacity for “useful’' work. Like theirs, it may 
r®° m . a ^ e him more sensitive, but this can only 
•ntensify feeling of guilt. It has often been 
remarked that the novel evolved from a tradi- 
1 n of self-examination und exploration of the 
maividual conscience which is essentially 
0 test ant in origin; something of this still lives 
“.every novel. 

For all that, disease, which leaves so black a 
« 011 People's lives, has left surprisingly 
* J 1 Htcmturc. “A sick chamber may often 
mjmsh ihe worth of volumes”: Anne Elliot’s 
ection is taken up by Virginia Woolf in her 
ay . ‘ 0n Being IM”, in which she wonders 

and 1! Dess ^ as not ,a * cen pl flCe with love 
battle and jealousy among the prime 
nemes of literature”. AH the same, Jane 
Fo**®”' 8 heroine had nothing of this in mind. 

r the thing, she says it may furnish the worth 
thf> V ° i ” 7 noi Virginia Woolfs volumes 
in the same way a single picture 
arm 56 worth a thousnnd words, bur this is no 
gunient for doing a thousand words on the 


picture. More important, what Anne Elliot 
means by a volume is a book of sermons 
whereas what Virginia Woolf means by a 
volume is something very different, namely, a 
long introspective novel. 

Consider illness, she goes on: “the 
tremendous spiritual changes that it brings, 
how astonishing, when the lights of health go 
down, the undiscuvcred countries that arc then 
disclosed . . . But how promising is this for 
the novelist? Her mention of the lights going 
down, with its explicit analogy to an evening in 
the theatre, raises the problem exactly: either 
you must stop the novel while your hero or 
heroine attends the play, or you must turn the 
play into the novel itself. If you are concerned 
with anything other than solitary introspec- 
tion, such a digression is impossible. It stops 
the action and centres everything in one iso- 
lated consciousness - character and plot dis- 
appear, as in Virginia Woolf's own practice 
they largely do. 

There are other problems. For cxumple, 
while you are ill, you are usually unable to 
write, but by the time you are well again the 
vision has gone; the strange sensations and 
heightened sensitivity have departed with the 
fever that sustained them, and are no more to 


Till our own day disease has had no epics, 
and formed the subject of no great play or 
novel, despite being one of the commonest and 
most devastating of human experiences, com- 
moner and often more devastating than love or 
death, the noble themes of literature. Where it 
docs occur, flectingly, in the early novel, dis- 
ease is acute and brief, since it is only a sudden 
illness or ti death which cun move Ihe plot 
forward, and create an event in Ihe Jives of the 
other characters. In this it is often like the 
sudden discovery of noble parentage or fairy 
gold, an unsatisfactory contrivance which aids 
the novelist at some cost to his credibility. Dis- 
ease is accidental and, as such, meaningless; 
when it is introduced as oilier than accidental, 
like Esther Suinmerson’s smallpox in Bleak 
House, it suffers as u result . Symbolic diseases 
are portentous nonsense. 

■Illness is a bnd subject for a writer interested 
in people more than in a theory about people. 
Ill health is bad manners-cerfa/nly to admit to 
it is - just because it is a monst(pus irrelevance 
to civilized society: there is nothing most of us 
can do about it, and nothing we can say about it 
without being reduced to platitudes. Its ran- 
domness is an affront to ordered decency, an 
affront out of which no sense can be made, and 



"The Invalid", a late nineteenth-century engraving, is reproduced from A Pictorial History of Nursing by 
Madeleine Masson (172pp. Hanilyn. £9. 95. 060050062 4). 


be recaptured than the unaccountable poign 
aitcics and terrors of n dream. 'Hie longest 
and greatest work of literary introspection in 
this century, A la recherche du temps perdu, 
was made possible only by sustaining a modest 
level of largely self-induced illness for fourteen 
years while the work of art evolved. 

For Proust, the solitariness of disease was 
imaginatively appropriate - appropriate to his 
vision of mankind, and especially to that of 
himself ns the artist. But it had its practical 
value as well. Donne's outcry, "as sickness is 
the greatest misery, so the greatest misery of 
sickness is solitude”, was reversed by Proust, 
for whom the greatest misery of health was the 
distracting necessity to busy oneself with 
others. Moreover, for the solitary condition of 
the artist and his counterpart in fiction, disease 
is not just the best expression, but the greatest 
consolation, since it gives his solitude a mean- 
ing and a purpose, aligning him with the com- 
mon suffering of humanity. This Is none the 
less (rue of the diseased heroes of Mann or 
Solzhenitsyn whose solitariness is set against 
the background of fragile relationships in hos- 
pital , sanatorium or prison camp. Certainly an 
ill man is deracinated, pitted against the cos- 
mos, removed from the reassuring littleness of 
everyday life; but at least his life possesses 
compensating purpose, to Tight the disease that 
is destroying him, and if possible to win. : 

Jane Austen achieved everything against the 
background of such everyday littleness. She 
was too wise to interest herself in relationships 
with the cosmos. Her subject was the only one 
she or any of us can know, the relationships 
between men and women, which is why, 
though sick chambers may furnish the worth of 
volumes, they never appeared in hers. Indeed 
they do not appear much'in anyone’s till the 
twentieth century. 


to which the normal response aimed at the 
ravages of pointless chance - dignified humour 
- is most often inappropriate, ft effectively 
isolates its victim, and makes him onerous, 
indeed ominous, to others. 

Something at once so devastating and so 
senseless can suggest nothing but the devastat- 
ing senselessness of life. At the same time it 
risks trivialization of character. Did Othello 
suffer from epilepsy? Did Lear have Alzheim- 
er's disease? These are questions Bradley for- 
got to ask, and rightly: we are interested in the 
quiddity of Othello and Lear, not in the re- 
latively predictable and general effects of a 
disease. Disease eats up the otherness of our 
natural selves. To the degree that it takes over 
our personality, we lose our uniqueness; nnd to 
the degree that it does not, it is irrelevant. Tt is 
true that we may focus on the reactions of 
others to the invalid. But this is nothing to 
“love and battle nnd Jealousy". These pre per- 
sonal, \vhcre disease is impersonal; social, 
where disense is solitary; above all, spurs to 
action, where disease removes all, will to act. 

Jeffrey Meyers's book Disease and the 
Novel, 1880-1960 gives a brief account of half a 
dozen novels and novellas (three of them by 
Mann) and a couple of short stories which treat 
Of disease. The suitability of disease as a theme 
for the novel , what-it tells us about the novelists 
who use It, and about the kinds of novel that 
they write, how disease is transformed by liter- 
ature, qnd how the perception of it is influ- 
enced by the context in which each author fihds 
himself writing, are subjects he touches, oil 
hardly at all. Yot they demand some notice, 
nnd two points in particular will sLrike any 
reader approaching this book, and the subject, 
afresh. The first is the absence of any great 
English novel of disease. The second is the 
restricted view of disease which emerges from 


its treatment in the novel. 

“I know her under the skin - subcutaneous- 
ly, you see: blood pressure, tissue tension, lym- 
phatic circulation: all that sort of thing." 
Behrens, the sanatorium doctor of The Magic 
Mountain, here speaks about his patient and 
mistress Cluvdia, and it epitomizes all that is 
most embarrassing und misconceived in the 
literary treatment of disease. No doctor could 
ever have uttered these words, and the most 
awkward feature is Mann's uneasy recognition 
that this is so: “subcutaneously, you sec ... all 
that sort of thing”. There is an appalling sug- 
gestion both here and in Hans's excitement 
over the X-rays of Clavdia which “in the twi- 
lighted room” would reveal "the inside of her 
body" - and it is a suggestion borne out in 
Mann's letters- that Mann himself was naively 
fascinated by the processes of medicine; and 
the confusion of clinical nnd erotic which runs 
through the book is itself diseased and some- 
what absurd. Indeed the symbolism of disease 
as Mann exploits it here and in the other two 
works. Doctor Faustus and The Black Swan, 
seems contrived in a way which may strike the 
English mind as at the same time too earnest 
nnd yet not serious enough. Though Professor 
Meyers discusses Russian, French and German 
novelists of the first rank, his only English 
contribution is from A. E. Ellis (Derek Lind- 
say), whose novel The Ruck is overtly deriva- 
tive from Mann. 

The absence of English novels of disease 
may reflect tiie absence of disease as n compo- 
nent of English Romanticism. That disease 
which Goethe first diagnosed in the Romanti- 
cism of his own country, and which Nietzsche, 
whose spirit is inevitably invoked on so many 
pages of Meyers’s book, came both to cele- 
brate and execrate, which swept like an 
epidemic across Europe, reaching its most 
virulent form in the morbid neurasthenia of 
French decadence - that disease, which raged 
bo near, seems never to Vuive uuived m Eng- 
land, and the grent figures, both poets and 
novelists, of English Romanticism seem either 
km' Innocent or tbo ironic to bc'vicriim of If. 

But that is not all; ns any disease progresses, 

It replaces the infinite complexity and particu- 
larity of individuals with itb own undifferen- 
tiated foreign ness. For a novelist this would 
seem to be a disadvantage , and it is compound- 
ed by the fact that at the individual level dis- 
ease is arbitrary - devoid of pattern or mean- 
ing. A meaningless random event can of course 
be accommodated In the ordered structure of 
the novel, but it cannot form its whole sub- 
stance without destroying the novel as a work 
of art. This is a problem that can be solved only 
by turning disease into something with its own 
built-in meaning -by turning it into a metaphor 
of the moral life or. into a symbol of social or 
political disintegration. Thai these are the 
alternatives goes some way to explaining the 
absence of English novels of disease. 

Two works by Russians are included in 
Meyers’s book: Tolsioy’s “The Death of Ivan 
Ilych" and Solzhenitsyn’s Cancer Ward. Tol- 
stoy's story is the only item from outside the 
twentieth century to be included, J,t is a naked- 
ly moralistic tale, a sort of parable, in which 
disease is both the image of corruption and the 
means to deeper wisdom and repentance. This 
sort, of use of disease is, by virtue of its limita- 
tion, imaginatively disappointing, but it may 
also be, by virtue of that limitation, moie 
acceptable than the ambiguous, complex inter- 
twining of character and disease in the psycho- 
logically more subtle novels of Gide nnd Mhnn 
which Meyers goes on to discuss. In his account 
of Cancer Ward, Meyers argues what is 9 /airly 
clear case ngainst Susan Son tag’s contention 
that it “contains virtually no use of cancer as a 
.metaphor". (Indeed since disease js the novel's 
theme, it would be useful to know what Sontag 
means by "virtually" j- only on’ one or two 
pages, or j ust a 1ft tk bit throughout?) Here 
again disease finds Its place by virtue of the 
lessons we may learn from it. 

Vet disease itself teaches nothing. That it 
can hot be interpreted may. recommend ita&art 
image of the uninterpret nble cosmos out of 
which it stems, but to use disease ill thiswuy is 
to interpret it. It remains a metaphor, if of a 
more subtle kind, Virginia Woolf’s “love and 
battle and jealousy", on the other hand, are the 
prince themes of literature not because (hey are 
images of something else' lnttbecauW they are 
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themselves enough. They ore human deeds 
iuid human feelings. Disease is something 
much less instructive and much more .ter- 
rifying. 

When the novelist treats "disease", it is not 
really disease in which he is interested at all. 
The case of Proust is suggestive. Fourteen 
years is a fairly long time to be stuck in bed: 
most diseases leave you better or dead by then. 
Proust achieved precisely what every literary 
invalid aspires to, a particular psychophysical 
state incapacitating enough to require a special 
regime but not so incapacitating that it pre- 
vents coherent thought and a full participation 
in the life of the imagination. There must be a 
threat of mortality but no certain date, giving 
impetus without urgency, for urgency would 
abbreviate the leisurely unfolding of reflection 
and introspection, ft must be u disease with a 


certain dignity, even flair - preferably with a 
suggestion of brilliant sensitivity leading to 
nervous exhaustion. Thus most disease is too 
trivial, too undignified, too incapacitating or 
too brief, its outcome too predictable or its 
course too obscure, to be of use to the novelist, 
and there are in effect only two specialized 
types of disease which offer what he needs - 
tuberculosis and cancer. Disease of the heart 
and blood vessels, which kills more people iii 
the western world than any other, is a non- 
starter because it is largely silent until it sur- 
faces, ns death, a heart attack or a stroke - 
which is either too incapacitating or not incapa- 
citating enough, and has none of the right 
romantic overtones. 

None the less, this is what disease is often 
like; and something as simple as the occlusion 
or haemorrhage of a blood vessel, the common 


Indecisive meaning 


Cliristopher Prendergast 

DIANA KNIGHT 

Flaubert's Characters: The language of 
illusion 

125pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 
0521 30475 X 

This book will, we must hope, command wider 
attention than the modesty of its mum title 
would seem to solicit. From the restricted 
question of “character" in Flaubert’s works, 
Dinna Knight offers a rending in which vurious 
orthodoxies - in particular the paradoxical 
orthodoxies which have come to settle on our 
more recent critical heterodoxies - are vigor- 
J ously and brilliantly challenged. 

Knight's strategy turns on a rejection of the 
disju n ctive lo gic of eitherfor. Primarily, this is 
SreJccrioiV 6 t o ei nfi'fbrCetl fff?fioo5e Between^ 
on the one hand, the moralist (“Leavisite”) 
criticism of Flaubert's characters as humanly 
and artistically lacking, and, on the other hand, 
the formalist transformation of that “lack " into 
an exemplary Instance of aesthetic modernity, 
yrtrarp the primitive categories of “ chatter"; 
(and "pJjSrj aieunderihtned in a : massive dis- 
■ placement' pf attention . aw ay from naive fflu- 
sionism towards ironic and self-conscious play 
With forms of language and representation. 
Tlds approach has major consequences at the 
level of critical theory, and is particularly 
‘ suited to bringing out the hopeless paradoxes 
which beset the “modernist" appropriation of 


Flaubert, Modern critical theory has argued 
that Flaubert is exemplary because his texts 
invite us to transgress the antithetical logic 
which underlies the economy of “traditional” 
narrative. Instead of the logic of cither/or, we 
have the principle of undeddability, whereby 
the security of the basic oppositional categories 
with which we make sense of the world is 
irredeemably compromised. But the paradox 
of this position is that it returns, in another 
guise, exactly what it refuses. To adopt (he 
position you have to make a decision: you have 
to decide that un decidability is a more produc- 
tive principle than decidability; to follow the 
mobile, reflexive moves of the signifier recom- 
mended by contemporary textuaiism, you have 
to polarize; in the matter of narrative, this 
means choosing between, in Ricardou's for- 
mulation, the "writing of an adventure" 
(fixed and predictable) and the “adventure 
~&r writing" (endlessly and reflexively open). 

Knight's argument is that Flaubert’s work 
presses no such choice upon us. Flaubert sup- 
plies the pleasures of both naivety and sophis- 
tication (indeed the two are inextricably bound 
up with each other). More . 'specifically, 

‘ Flaubert gives u$.b°th traditional '“character” ’ 
‘ iuid modem ^If-conjsriousiiess, by making the 
latter a constitutive property of the former. In 
arguing this connection Knight takes her cue 
from Sartre's account of the “imaginary" - 
latter applied to the case of Flaubert in LTdtot de 
lafamiUe - as an experience of “derealization” 
through which consciousness acquires the free- 
dom to negate its surrounding world. Being a 
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manifestation of a common disease process, 
can produce effects so devastating that they 
can genuinely be said to defy the imagination, 
and bring for ever into doubt those attempts 
which artists have made to humanize disease, 
or by exploring its nature to cast a light, how- 
ever eerie, on the dark impenetrabilities of 
human suffering and corruption. If it is reully 
man against the cosmos you are interested in 
exploring, leave cancer and tuberculosis aside. 
Instead consider, for example, a lesion of the 
slender pontine arteries which supply part of 
the brain stem. Consider what disease means 
for the victim of such a stroke (as the common 
term so aptly has it), who, though his intellec- 
tual faculties are quite untouched, suddenly 
finds himself “locked in" to his own body, un- 
able to move or communicate - and who may 
indeed be taken for dead, and be buried. Or 


Flaubert character means acceding to a self- 
consciously estranged relation to the world of a 
quite peculiar, even pathological, intensity. 
But from the exploitation of his characters’ 
congenital sense of the unreality of things - 
what Sartre describes as the condition of the 
“aesthetic attitude” to the world and to lan- 
guage - there emerges on Flaubert’s part both 
a coherent representational programme and a 
distinctive world-view: being estranged con- 
fers a capacity both to resist the given forms of 
nineteenth-century life and to rediscover the 
world and language as a source of continuing, if 
baffled, amazement (being “amazed” is a re- 
curring term in Knight's account of Flaubert’s 
people, from the juvenilia to the great novels). 

But, amazingly, being amazed has nothing 
to do with the possesion of an active or renew- 
ing “intelligence”. The narrators of “Novem- 
bre” and “Mfrnoires d’un fou”, Salammbd, 
Jules, Fllicite, Charles, Emma, Frdddric, 
Bouvard and P6cuchet, all nchieve their pri- 
vileged access to estrangement in essentially 
passive forms; the best route to “derealization” 
is through inarticulacy and idiocy; you are nev- 
er closer to true wisdom and freedom than 
when overcome by feelings of hibttude and 
4bahissemerit (for Knight, key terms in the 
Flaubertian lexicon). Flaubert would probably 
have endorsed Erasmus’s argument that the 
wise are truly foolish in so far as they refuse to 
see the wisdom of folly. Knight certain ly makes 
of Flaubert’s exploration of folly and ignorance 
(bitlse) the occasion of a whole new view of the 
possibilities of “character”. That Emma Bov- 
ary is “unintelligent” is not the sign of a radical 
defect or “lack” - for which Leavisites con- 
demn and formalists praise her creator. It is 
rather the sign of a certain strength, at once 
artistic, existential and sodai, Emma’s “stu- 
pid” preference for the unreal is a way - both 
her way and Flaubert’s way- of creating “char- 
acter", but character in a sense entirely re- 
moved from the embedded connotations of 
successfully negotiating (lie exigenties of prac- 
tical reality. Emma, in Knight's view, is a 
compelling character because what the world 


move a little higher, to the threadlike thalamo- 
straite vessels, damage to which may sud- 
denly plunge one half of the body into the most 
exquisite pain, as though unqucnchably en- 
gulfed in fire, a pain which is unremitting and 
in which the lightest touch intensifies an 
already unbearable agony, so that the sufferer 
shuns all human contact and finds relief only in 
suicide. These arc subjects beyond the pen of 
Beckett, or of anyone. But it is not necessary to 
consider rarities: one need only go as far as the 
daily process in a thousand lives whereby a 
loved father or husband is turned into a resent- 
ful or demented stranger by the workings of 
disease. Literary diseases aim to present a 
level, dignified fight between man and 
the cosmos, but it is salutary to remem- 
ber that the cosmos may always win if it 
chooses. 


would describe as her foolishness is what en- 
ables her to refuse the foolishness of the world. 

This immensely intelligent account of 
Flaubert also has its problematical sides, not 
the least of which perhaps lies in the sheer 
intelligence of the argument which invites us to 
recover with Flaubert the joys of stupidity and 
naivety. But then the bind of paradox is every- 
where met in the attempt In write about 
Flaubert. Other objections might turn on the 
consequences of adopting the Sartrian 
approach. The terms of Sartre's psycho- 
existential biography can entail reductianism. 
There is also an implicit teleological pattern in 
the argument: "primary" experiences deter- 
mine everything that comes after; every text 
comes into being as a reworking and a re- 
real izaiion of a “first" moment of “derealiza- 
tion ". Finally, one might wish to query the 
terms in which Knight herself attempts to 
ground this “primary" structure: in Flaubert's 
experience of tile Orient. Flaubert's “Oriental- 
ism" is the privileged incarnation of tbahisse- 
went; sleeping with, and unable to speak to, 
the Egyptian houri, Flaubert finds the won- 
drous moment of pure stupefaction before the 
real: “J’ai baisd sur une natte d’ous’cst ddplacd 
une nichdc de chats, dl range colt que ccux oil 
I 'on se regarde sans pouvoir parler. Le regard 
est doubld par la curiosild et I’dbuhissement.” 

Tripping into derealization in the armsofthe 
houri may be for Flaubert an existentially cru- 
cial experience; but it also belongs centrally to 
the “imperialist” languuge of nineteenth-cen- 
tury French Orientalism, to that appropriation 
of the exotic “other" whose specifically politic- 
al meanings have been derisively mapped 
elsewhere (notably by Edward Suid). Living in 
the imaginary, Sartre himself argued, has a 
price (for both self and other). Knight is aware 
of that price, but lends to displace it in orderto 
advance her own clnjins. But the main claims 
ore well made, and after reading this book it 
will no longer be possible to conceal our own 
dbahissement on reading Flnubcrt behind the 
assumed cleverness of our more polemical 
critical rituals. 




At a concert in a Wiltshire farmhouse 

Young, full, white, strong - 1 watch 
Her instrumental arm 
Move up, move down, 

A cunmng.old wizened wrist its comrade: 

And there is this world 

We do not value, this world we soil, 

this world we may destroy forever! leaving u recollection 

Only of its s0 ordered harmonies. 

The far off hills are gentle 
Blue and wide; and darken above 

The intervening sea, Ann pear me. 

So young, foil, white, so strong - 
I watch her bare Instrumental arm move - 
Up, move down, its comrade a cunning old 
Wizened Wrist. ! 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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It is true that old soldiers fade away. Sir John 
French is now almost entirely forgotten hy the 
general public, yet in 1925 people lined the 
route of his funeral twelve deep. Lord Kitchen- 
er is almost us unfamiliar, although thunks to 
the commercial exploit utiun of the famous re- 
cruiting poster his face, at least , lives on. At the 
beginning of the First World War these two 
men were the most ini port uni serving soldiers 
in Britain. Kitchener had an unassailable milit- 
ary reputation, and indeed no British soldier in 
modern times has enjoyed as much power and 
authority as he was grunted on his appointment 
as Minister of War on August 5, 1914. French, 
for bis part, was the automatic choice to com- 
mand the British Expeditionary Force which 
rapidly deployed in northern France. 

Neither French nor Kitchener, however, 
enhanced his reputation very much further. 
Within eighteen months French had been 
eased out of his command and replaced by Sir 
Douglas Haig. Kitchener did not survive the 
war. In June 1916 he went down with the 
cruiser Hampshire en route to Russia, perhaps 
the only British field marshal ever to have died 
on active service.- By this time his political 
stock had fallen, and his Cabinet colleagues 
were seriously considering how to remove him 
from the War Office without damaging the 
government's reputation, for the public still 
held him in the highest esteem. Unlike other 
military leaders of the Great War, Kitchener 


observes, perhaps he was “lucky to die at the 
height of his power and reputation". 

Mr Warner has written a workmanlike 
biography of Kitchener. In striving to he fair tu 
the Field Marshal, however, he emerges 
almost us his apologist. Warner suggests that 
when Kitchener look full credit for survey 
work in Palestine during the late 187Us, he had 
“probahly forgotten" the substantial contribu- 
tion made l>y his colleague (and now erstwhile 
friend) Claude Conder. Elsewhere in the book 
we are assured that there was "nothing 
sadistic” in Kitchener's make-up. “On suitable 
occasions", the author tells us, “lie liked tu be 
kind." Unhappily, this did not obtain during 
the Anglo-Bocr War, when he applied a ruth- 
less scorched-earth policy, collecting Boer 
families into what Warner says have been 
“given the unfortunate name of concentration 
camps". The inmates, moreover, apparently 
brought upon themselves the sufferings and 
discusc which followed. Warner grams that 
allowing eighty thousand country people “to 
organize their own administration and hygiene 
was not wise” and states that the Boer families 
“had no experience" of “the need for camp 
discipline, for proper sanitation and mutual 
assistance”. Kitchener and his staff were clear- 
ly not to blame. 

Warner is also inclined to claim rather too 
much for his subject. He argues, for example, 
that Kitchener played the principal role in 
establishing the Anglo-Egyptian Condomin- 
ium over the Sudan in 1899 and had therefore 
“made possible" the twentieth-century tech- 
nique of “government by trusteeship”. This 
unsupported assertion contradicts the existing 
evidence that this specific policy was Lord 
Salisbury's. Warner also repeats the idiotic 
suggestion that had Kitchener reached Russia 
in 1916 he might have been able to prevent at 
least the February 1917 revolution from break- 
ing out. 

Kitchener’s success on the field, as Trevor 
Royle makes dear in 77ic Kitchener Enigma, 
owed more to meticulous preparation, 
together with the possession of overwhelming 
escaped being identified with the costly horrors 
of the Western Front. As Philip Warner drily 
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Food only became a political issue in Britain 
when there was not enough of it. Discussions 
before 1914 on food supplies in a future war 
resulted in no plans being made at all; and the 
only government action during the first two 
years of war was the secret purchase abroad of 
supplies of grain and sugnr accompanied by 
public denials of any such purchases. Then 
pressure by organized labour began to change 
things. By the summer of 1916 food shortages 
had become a political issue, Rnd the remain- 
der of the year saw the development of con- 
trols, culminating in the establishment of a 
Ministry of Food. Unfortunately, the author- 
ities could not agree on a policy, and it took the 
worai strikes of the war, in May 1917, for the 
government to take its first hard derision, to 
subsidize bread. Resistance to controls con- 
tinued, and not until 1918 was compulsory 
rationing of essential foodstuffs introduced, 
and then only in response to continued press- 1 
arc from labour and from the United Stales 
Food Administration. The British government 
was forced to yield to the arguments of Herbert 
Hoover, the US Food Administrator, because 
Britain desperately needed to tap American 
supplies. 

L. Margaret Barnett has given us a case- 
study of (he extent to which ideas about the 
role of government changed under pressure of 
war, first to. allow and then to require limited 
intervention in the economy. She provides use- 
ful evidence on the influence of interest 
groups, not just labour but also landowners, 
consumers and nutrition experts (material on 
the last-named having come from the Royal 
Society archives). 


firepower and sometimes superior numbers, 
than to any tactical genius. On more than one 
nccusion in the Sudan - including at Omdur- 
man, his greatest victory - Kitchener’s insist- 
ence on trying to take personal control of all his 
forces on the battlefield put victory at risk. 
Wrong-headed tactics at the battle of Paar- 
dcherg in South Africa proved very costly in 
terms of casualties. This contrasted with 
French’s cavalry brilliance during the same 
campaign which brought him wide public 
acclaim. But neither Kitchener nor French, in 
different ways, proved capable of coping with 
the new order of warfare which emerged ill the 
First World War. Kitchener, accustomed to 
having bis own way tis an autocratic imperial 
proconsul in India and Egypt, had nothing but 
contempt for civilian politicians am! the needs 
of a democratic system. Yet one of the most 
important lessons of the Great War was the 
importance of the closest possible co-operation 
and co-ordination between the civil and milit- 
ary sectors of the state. French's failure was on 
the battlefield. Trained and experienced in 
wars of movement, his morale was broken by 
the frightful "butcher’s bill" run up on the 
Western Front. 

Rnylc's biography is better balanced than 
Warner's. While he docs not in any way under- 
state Kitchener’s muny unattractive character- 
istics, his subject still emerges as a "great" 
man. Presumably he had some redeeming fea- 
tures. The public worshipped him as a symbol 
of imperial greatness and his intimate col- 
leagues seem both to have admired and adored 
him. Despite occasional allegations to the con- 
trary, there seems to be no truth in the sugges- 
tion that he was homosexual. Warner denies, 
and Royle effectively disposes of, this canard. 
He was, however, personally very greedy. 
Hostesses found it advisable to put away small 
and attractive ornaments when the Field Mar- 
shal came to stay. “Loot like blazes”, he 
ordered his staff when he was furnishing 
General Gordon's rebuilt palace at Khartoum. 
He is also reported to have cheated at billiards. 
Churchill remarked that Kitchener “hi ay be a 


general - but never a gentleman". 

The “enigma" of Lord Kitchener may lie in 
how such a deeply unpleasant man - solitary, 
sat ii mine , rude , fond of animals but not , on the 
whole, of people - gained high office. Perhaps 
h similar enigma concerns Sir John French. 
George H. Cassar in The Tragedy of Sir John 
French does not pretend to like his subject, who. 
was, he writes, “not a man of character". He 
had serious “personality flaws": a violent tem- 
per, no sense of humour and a high sensitivity 
to criticism. “Limited in his grasp of his profes- 
sion", he was “weak, irresolute, unreliable and 
often very difficult”. How Britain secured an 
empire under the command of such men is a 
mystery. The “tragedy" to which Professor 
Cassar refers in his title seems to concern not so 
much French himself as those unfortunate 
enough to have served under him, especially in 
1914-15. Unaccountably, however, his own 
soldiers seem not to have noticed his manifest 
deficiencies. On his return to England in De- 
cember 1915 the rond from his headquarters 
was lined for miles by cheering troops who had 
come to see hi in off. Cassar underestimates the 
importance of French's personality and well- 
known concern foT the welfare of his men in 
maintaining the morale of the British forces 
during the difficult early mnnthsof the war and 
also the degree to which, in the unanticipated 
context of trench warfare, he held the Expedi- 
tionary Force together. Cassar has written a 
scholarly book, primarily about French's lime 
in France, which is sometimes so packed with 
detail that one loses sight of its subject. He 
does, nevertheless, provide us with much use- 
ful information about French culled from a 
wide range of primary sources. His claim, 
however, that “there is not a single scholarly, 
independent assessment of the man” does less 
than justice to Richard Holmes’s admirable 
1981 biography. There may be some poetic 
justice in the fact that the dust-jacket of Trevor 
Roylc’s bnok asserts the absence any "major 
biography" of Kitchener since 1958. Professor 
Caspar's encyclopaedic Kitchener: Architect of 
victory was published in 1977. • : /.: 


The book, based on a thesis submitted in 
1982, is well written and solidly researched 
Naturally, some parts of it are debatable: 
Barnett underestimates, for example, British 
willingness to join the Inter-Allied Council, 
end some Hoover fnns will not appreciate her 
characterization of their hero. Both Hoover 
and Lloyd George, in fact, were frequently 
devious and sometimes silly, and she makes 
this clear. What she does not do is look very far 
outside the arena of government. For example, 
Labour MPs argued strongly against rationing 
on the grounds that workers would not stand 
for it; in fact, organized labour had been agitat- 
ing for it since the beginning of the war, and 
ordinary workers welcomed rationing when it 
was finally imposed. How could the MPs get it 
so wrong? Barnett's emphasis, in other words, 
is rather too much on Whitehall. 

Peter Paret’s biographical work Clausewitz and 
the State: The man, his theories, and his times 
(which was first published in 1976 and reviewed 
in the TLS of June 25 that year) has recently 
been reissued in paperback (467pp. Princeton 
University Press. £7.90. 0 691 00806 X). For 
Paret, the key to Gausc witz's life and thought - 
his military theories os well as his historical and 
political writings- lies in his relationship with the 
Prussian state. It is this changing relationship - 
“which progressed from an unusually intense 
identification ... in his early yean to a far more 
detached, objective altitude" - which is a major 
organizing theme of the book. Clausewitz and 
the State, together with Rnympnd Aron’s Penser 
la guerre, Clausewitz, Volnme One, were 
described by Michael Howard In his TLS review 
as “works so substantial that they can serve as 
foundations for Clausewitzian studies for de- 
cades to come”. And whilst publications in the 
field have proliferated since, in Paret’s words, 
“no new biographical information of major 
significance has come to light, and . , . the 
essential fads of Gausewitz’s life are now as 
fixmly, established as they are, ever likely to be”. 


This is the only existing scholarly study on the subject of 
Russian bells, including historical, ideological, liturgical, 
and philological data. The author presents the topic with 
enthusiasm and sympathy for Russian civilization, and he 
shows an incredible competence and versatility In a variety 
of fields." 

—John Meyendorff, Fordham University /St. Vladimir’s 
Orthodox Theologlca l Sem i nary 
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This generously illustrated book records the story of 
Russia's bells -rthe thousands of awe-inspiring instru- 
ments that gave voice to the visual splendors of Russian . 
Orthodoxy and to the political aspirations of the tsars. 

Mamed and blessed, the bells are associated with some of 
the most colorful episodes In the history of the old regime; 
they announced the births, coronations, marriages, and 
deaths of sovereigns and celebrated their triumphs In 
battle, Edward Williams shows how bells became thd aural 
analogue of I van Ill's great Kremlin architecture and how 
their liturgical use affirmed the Russian belief in Moscow's 
destiny as the "Third Rome/' Beginning hfs account of the 
thousand-year history of Russian bells with a discussion of 
wooden and metal precursors from antiquity, Byzantium, 
and the early medieval West, he traces the emergence of . 
bells ip Kievan Russia, the development of casting during ...... ; 

the Mongol, Muscovite, and Imperial centuries, aild atti* . 
tudes toward bells iii Soviet Russia. 296 pages. 
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In Les Empires contre V Europe Rfigis Debray 
has written n 350-page pamphlet to denounce 
the notion, so widely hold in the France of the 
1980s. f line the Soviet Union is a mortal 
menace and that French salvation lies in 
embracing the United States. Not so, says Dc- 
bray. The Russians arc odious but weak, while 
the seemingly benign Americans are deter- 
mined to maintain control over their half - or 
rather duee-qunrlers - of the globe. The 
French must resist them and they can do so 
because their independent nuclear deterrent 
allows them to defend themselves against the 
Russians. 

None of these ideas is new and all arc ques- 
tionable, but this book is interesting as part of 
tbe political debate at present being conducted 
in France. Debray, whom the elderly among us 
first encountered as a Castro- and a Guevara- 
ite, is nowadays an adviser to President Mitter- 
rand and an exponent of the Gauiiist view of 
foreign policy which finds favour among many , 
but not all, French Socialists. 

Never a man for complexity. Debray de- 
molishes the myth of the Russian peril. The 
Soviet economy is backward, the Eastern 
European satellites are sulky and the Russians 
have become irrelevant in a Third World that 


dreams only of IMF loans. Debray also argues 
that the Russians* defence system is far inferior 
to the Americans', but this is a subject where a 
non-expert like the present reviewer can neith- 
er form an opinion nor bring himself to trust 
any of the experts who claim they can. Debray 
is correct, however, when he declares that the 
mystique of Bolshevik man has long vanished 
and that most people on our planet no longer 
believe a word that the Russians say. The 
cultural war has been won by the United States 
and according to Debray “the inhabitants of 
the most remote Siberian villages hum Califor- 
nian rock music". 

This prompts the question why many French 
intellectuals are so obsessed with the Soviet 
threat. A full answer would require another 
book but one cannot help noting that the dis- 
crepancy between the reality of Soviet power 
and the frenzy of anti-Soviet feeling is curious- 
ly reminiscent of the discrepancy between the 
rather moderate policies of the Mitterrand 
government and the right-wing backlash 
against it. In this sense too Debray's book may 
be read as a counterblast and a sign that the 
right's domination of French public opinion is 
less strong than it was a couple of years ago, 
when the campaign against Alain Savary’s edu- 
cational reforms was reaching its climax. 

When he turns his fire on the United States 
Debray states that the installation of the Cruise 
missiles (supported by President Mitterrand) 
does not change the fact that no American 
president would risk the destruction of his 
country to defend Europe. Indeed tbe Star 
Wars proposal (opposed by Mitterrand) would 


seal the United States off from Soviet attack 
but leave Europe fully exposed. Why then 
should France resign herself to becoming “ever 
more of an American satellite" when her only 
real defence is her nuclear force? 

In a few interesting pages Dcbray sketches 
but does not develop the theme that American 
domination of Europe not only weakens 
Europe by allowing Europeans to behave irres- 
ponsibly - his target is the German peace 
movement, which is much despised by French 
Socialists - but also damages the Americans by 
compelling them to spend too much on de- 
fence. increase their budget deficit and run 
down their domestic industry. This is an argu- 
ment made occasionally in Washington by 
“Gauiiist" American thinkers. 

Indeed de Gaulle's ghost stalks this book, 
where Jacques Chirac is attacked for selling out 
bis heritnge and turning to internationalism 
and neo-liberalism, and Mitterrand is depicted 
as de Gaulle's legitimate successor. Gauiiist, 
too, are the mentions of “la Russie" rather 
than “I’Union sovidtique", the tendency to talk 
about Europe while meaning France and the 
proudly cynical view that nothing counts ex- 
cept the nation-state and its self-interest. 

Like de Gaulle, Debray is prone to cultural 
pessimism. The Siberians are not alone in hum- 
ming Californian rock, for the French are un- 
interested in France and unwilling to make 
sacrifices for her. Instead, they are addicted to 
American culture: to Dallas, the International 
Herald-Tribune and Coca-Cola. Returning to 
an analysis which he made in Le Pouvoir intel- 
lectual en France (1979), Debray argues, rather 
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Henry Kissinger is urbane (a tedious word used 
to denote vague approval) . The cu rrent formu- 
latora of United States policy are not urbane, 
and most of the chancelleries of Europe are 
scared silly by them. The compliment is re- 
turned in the form of a new American con- 
tempt for Western Europe. We are not serious, 
we cannot act in concert, we are instinctively 
disposed to trust the Soviet Union, we are, 
since the Venice declaration, unsound on 
Israel; in short we are decadent and washed up. 

To tliose who are disturbed by the gulf of 
mutual understanding (or perhaps of acute 

, mutual perception) that exists between the Un- 
ited States and Western Europe, Henry Kissin- 
ger will come, in bis selected speeches and 
. essays, as a great relief. Not that we should ruin 
his chances of being listened to by suggesting 
that "He is really one of us". He isn't. Dr 
Kissinger, despite his antecedents and the 
- famous book on Mettemich, A World Restored 
(1957). Is very much an. American and even 
more a servant of the present indicative tense. 

This booYwil! not be read with pleasure by. 
those who want President Reagan put in his 
•• piece or the current "conservative” tone of 
United States policy .dismissed' as a crass 
aberration. For phe thing, it isn't; for another, 
UrJClssinger knows a winning ride when he 
sees one. The reservations are civil, softly 
reasoned and will form no weight of enibar- 
; rasspient to a hypothetical holder of future 
office under Preaident Bush. Also much ofithe 
.. bid pessimism fa gone. It is very hard to recog- 

’• ' Roljin Clark . _ ' ■ 
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nize in Kissinger’s analysis of the Lebanon, 
Soviet relations or the Atlantic Alliance, the 
man who allegedly made Oswald Spengler, the 
apostle. of despair, the bedside reading of that 
hopelessly underestimated man, Richard Nix- 
on. Despair is out. Cautious emendation of this 
President’s fighting style is in. Sometimes a 
lamentable expression contains an eminently 
sensible idea , as where the former Secretary of 
State, acknowledging that Israel would go to 
war rather than relinquish Jerusalem, advo- 
cates the “Vaticanization” of the Holy Places. 
The idea is too sensible to become reality. 
Again, the delicate touch of Kissinger comes 
out in the exchange (reprinted from The Eco- 
nomist of three years ago): . 

How do you not publicize a military base, for ex- 
ample? * 

By not establishing it. I think that what we need is 
installations into which we could move rapidly: a 
physical presence near the Gulf that Is plausible and. 


a demonstration of how we could reinforce this pre- 
sence. 

That, come to think of it, is as likely to 
outrage the lordly advocates of immobilfam on 
the European circuit almost as much as the 
things done and said by Robert MacFarlanc or 
Richard Perle. It is good ruthless thinking and 
none the worse for that, but it is also designed 
for the rational minimization of risks. Wisely, 
the former Secretary of State reminds us of 
what he calls the “contrapuntal" changes of 
view within the Atlantic Alliance. There was a 
succession of wise Greeks warning that danger- 
ously warlike Roman, President Nixon, not to 
be rash in foreign policy. This was followed, 
Kissinger notes, by anxious Europeans of the 
Helmut Schmidt stamp getting understandably 
excited in President Carter’s {jpie about the 
proliferation of SS20 missiles (instruments so 
much less of war than of foreign policy and 
extracted from the same Machiavelli/Metter- 
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Kathleen Turner digs in familiar ground. The 

part played by tbe press and television in shap- 
ing American opinion about the war iq Viet- 
nam was a matter of speculation almost from 
the time the United States involvement began. 
Lyndon B;. Johnson’s vain efforts to win the 
people over to his side ate a well-documented 

PMt of the personal tfAgedy of his Presidency 

T^jWtoor is therefore wise to stake out a 
deafly defined allotment and to avoid straying 
^ h ® r ® ° thorB already tilled, She limits 
hetselfTo studying how Johnson’s attitude to 
the media affected not his Vietnam policy inelf 
but his attempts to explain that policy. It is 
indeed a sorry tale, moving, like a set of bad 
school reports, from “Increasing Complica- 

tioia as early as spring 1964 to “Growing Dis- 

ronteut", Intensified Opposition" and - the 
last chapter - “Withdrawal from the Race", 
himself (not to mention his wife) 
arlyfelt he could do nothing right with the 
; ^■T^atintooffipebythe assassination of 
. John F. Kennedy, he believed from the fctart 


that the East Coast establishment media were 
predisposed against him. Well-intentioned and 
spontaneous press conferences irritated a press 
corps that liked its routines; hospitality to jour- 
nalists at the President’s Texas ranch was re- 
paid with critical stories about his flamboyant 
driving and his crudities of speech; efforts to 
get close to individuals brought grumbles ab- 
out favouritism; ploys to capture headlines 
prompted cries of news management. The 
President seized on television to bypass the 
press, but despite great efforts he failed to 
project himself convincingly. 

Tbe main problems were, first, that by tem- 
perament Johnson was most persuasive on a 
basis, people the famous 
by Senator 
5 “ d ’ tecond ’ he ^ted 
WfafaHpuK P«ss corps as though it was in- 
TOlwd with him in a mutual aid society. Later 

George Reedy, confessed 
hat the President and the press fcorps were not 
even in the same physical dimension, let alone 
on the same wavelength. The result (one is 
tempted to say “of course") was the “credibil- 
ty gap _ a term coined for Johnsori’s pres- 
idency and in circulation for several months 
before it surfaced in a New York Herald Tri- 
bune headline in May 1965. Once ldst.dredibil- 
ity a the most difficult thing in the world for a 
Present to regain. Without it, he is compara- 
tively powerless, since the office lacks com- 


dubiously, lhal the media have undermined 
the critical spirit of the traditional French intel- 
lectual. 

Here one recognizes another strand j Q 
Socialist Party thinking, for Debray’s defence 
of the old French education system and ju 
attempt to inculcate lay, rational and national- 
is! vulucs is reminiscent or the statements that 
Jean -Pierre ( lie vehement has been making 
since he became education minister in 1984. 
The Socialists arc attempting to revive the re- 
publican ethic that flourished at the turn of the 
century in order to restore France's national 
identity (as well as to restore some coherence 
of thought to a Socialist Party that is bewil- 
dered by the shifts in the government's econo- 
mic policy). Meanwhile Mitterrand, who is 
steeped in the culture of the ITiird Republic, 
has hcen exhorting the school sin improve their 
teaching of French history. 

A certain kind of tradition is apparent in 
Debray's prose, which is flowery, prone to 
rhetoric and cluttered with antitheses. He can, 
however, be extremely funny, as when he d* 
scribes how European dignitaries who visit 
Washington are feted at foundations and ap- 
plauded at universities until they forget all 
their grievances against American hegemony 
and return home mouthing platitudes about 
Western unity. This is not likely to happen to 
Debray yet, but one wonders whether he has 
much hope of defeating Coca-Cola. He can 
hardly be entranced by the thought that Les 
Empires contre V Europe is published in the 
year when Coke replaced Perrier as the chief 
sponsor of the Tour de France. 


nich arsenal as those unestablished military 
bases). Kissinger notes the absurdity and in- 
consistency of the wise Europeans, but con- 
scious of American lurches of policy, ho is too 
sensible to he angry or outraged about it. 

It was always a mistake, and no help to him, 
to speak as the idiot popular papers did, of “the 
superman of foreign affairs". My altogether 
more seriously intended compliment is that 
Kissinger is a sensible man. One would like to 
think that an observation mode near the end of 
this book will be read by the Foreign Office 
establishment and indeed by the BBC's corre* 
pondent in Washington: 

And It is time for our European allies to abandon the 
charade that their principal foreign policy goal i* to 
moderate an intransigent America - a role more 
appropriate for nculrnJs than for allies. Those com- 
mitted to the proposition lhal the precondition for 
peace Is to insist on the mural equivalence of the two 
superpowers are in fact tempting a continuation of 
tensions by abdicating theit judgment. 


mand powers and a disciplined base in Con- 
gress and party. 

This is ail retailed clearly and succinctly by 
Kathleen Turner in her Lyndon Johnson's 
Dual War. But the main lines of the story Me 
already very well known. Certainly she has 
used primary sources to good effect. She 
makes an interesting case study of a keynote 
speech made by the President on April 7, J965. 
It was delivered to tin audience of one 
thousand at Johns Hopkins University and was 
seen on television by n further 60 million. One 
can trace in her study the laborious care with 
which a presidential set-piece speech is con- 
structed. The book contains Interesting minu- 
tiae, too, such us insights into the perceptive- 
ness of Lady Bird Johnson about her husband 
as n communicator. 

. Overall, however „ the tomk’s limitation is ifa 
unadventurousness. It fa very difficult to trace 
the impact of Johnson’s view of the media upon 
his presentation of p. ilicy without including ifK 
substance of policy too. Ju practice considera- 
tions of substance and presentation inter- 
weave, as Juhnson showed by his own readi- 
ness to change the contents of statements to 
ensure good publicity for them. In deciding 
which policy to follow. Presidents take into 
account the likelihood of a policy carrying pub- 
lic conviction. By declining to discuss such 
usues, Kathleen Turner limits her book largely 
to u chronicle. 
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For any outside observer, South African poli- 
tics exerts a horrid fascination. It is not just that 
it is so easy to find oneself pulled in opposite 
directions by the liberal conviction that aparth- 
eid is an intellectual nonsense in theory and 
brutal and arbitrary in practice, and the con- 
servative feur that nfter it has gone the politics 
of the country will be no more attractive than 
they are at present. There is in addition some- 
thing mysterious about the frame of mind of 
the in venters of apartheid, and the frame of 
mind in which Nationalist governments clung 
to it long after it ceased to do them any material 
good. The combination of brutal practicality 
and other-worldly self-righteousness which 
runs through Afrikaner politics is entirely dis- 
tinctive, and it is manifested in every lesson in 
the Afrikaans school system. But “Christian 
National Education" is all but unintelligible to 
the outsider, as is the hierarchical and 
authoritarian system of which it is a part. 

No doubt, anyone who wholly understood 
Protestant Ulster would he on the way to 
understanding the politics of Afrikanerdom, 
and how the predikants of the Dutch Reformed 
Church can exercise such power - but Ulster, 
too, is a mystery to the secular-minded. In The 
Political Mythology of Apartheid Leonard 
Thompson provides an analysis and a history of 
the myths on which Afrikaner politics have 
been built - of the Transvaalers’ versions of the 
Battle of the Boyne, so to speak - which is 
absolutely riveting as a piece of descriptive 
anthropology. It is also entertaining - the intel- 
lectual underpinnings of apartheid being just 
about the only amusing feature of the whole 
horrible system. IF the hook does not quite 
satisfy one’s urge for empathelic understand- 
ing, it may be that Professor Thompson himself 
is too reasonable, liberal nnd secular- minded 
to provide it. 

The book first sets the mythology of Afri- 
kaner politics in a wider framework. The im- 
portance of political myths is universally recog- 
nized by political leaders. The legend of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, for instance, went a 
long way to “prove" the barbarity and un- 
reliability of the native Indian, so it took 
longer to expose it as legend (forty-three 
deaths rather than 123, and the result of 
stupidity rather than murderous intent) than it 
would have done if it hnd been less useful. 
Stalin's Short Course showed, to quote Leszek 
Kolakowski, how “the Bolshevik party under 
the brilliant leadership of Lenin and Stalin un- 
swervingly pursued from the outset the fault- 
less policy which was crowned by the success of 
the October Revolution". Myths vary in im- 
portance; that myth was central to Stnlin's 
power, while the “Block Hole" legend was only 
a small contribution to imperialist self-regard; 
myths vary, too, in their direction - some are 
radical and destabilizing, others conservative 
and stabilizing. Their crucial property is the 
way they encapsulate and protect beliefs and 
moral aspirations. 

Thompson insists thnt we cannot expect 
myths to be unequivocal, drawing on Marina 
Warner's nice observation that when Church 
aod State fought for possession of Joan of Arc, 
the village of Domrdmy acquired two sculp- 
tural groups - in one she is lifted up by the 
marmoreal personification of fifteenth-cenluiry 
France, and in the other she kneels before St 
Michael. He is much less sure whether the 
historian can stand back and distinguish myth 
from history, or whether we are all more or less 
myth-makers and might ns well recognize 
ourselves as such. Though this displays « ycry 
decent intellectual modesty, Thompson falls to 
see how close he comes to accopting.the dedth 
of intellectual rigour. 

He is embarrassed by the suggestion that the 
historian ought to write myth-free history, .be- 
cause lie fears that it is "hubris" to set oneself 
up as “a specially privileged, objective observ- 
er of humanity"; but fee is tempted, too, by the 
thought that if we are all going to make up 
myths anyway, the nicer sort of historian 
should pul in circulation a better class of myth. 


Happily this thought is repressed in favour of 
the claim thnt historians ought in the firs! place 
to care about the truth; where policy is built 
upon falsehoods, historians should say so. But, 
seeing that not all facts are equal, historians 
inny also allow themselves to “descrihe exem- 
plary events powerfully", lest an overdose of 
detachment bore everyone to death. 

The rest of The Political Mythology of Apart- 
heid provides just such powerful descriptions. 
Afrikaner mythology has historically served 
two different purposes it has sustained; on the 
one hand, the idea that the Afrikaners were 
chronically ill-treated by the British, and on 
the other, the idea that they were menaced by 
“swart gevaar” - the Black Peril. Fur both 
tasks, it has been essential to pul about the idea 
(hat the Afrikaners were a Chosen People, 
whose national and racial identity was the gift 
of God and conferred on them a destiny in 
southern Africa which demanded of Afrikan- 
ers a degree of Christian purity and self-disci- 
pline practised neither by the miscellaneous 
black peoples of the region nor by Englishmen 
or other Uithmders. fn all this, Afrikaans has 
played its part; it may have hegun as “Kitchen” 
Dutch, and have few rivals as the ugliest lan- 
guage of political debate in the entire world, 
but since S. J. duToit published Die Geskiede- 
nis van ons Land in die Taal van ons Volk in 
1877, it lias been a powerful symbol of 
Afrikaner separateness. 

In the forefront of the movement to raise 
Afrikaner consciousness were the ministers of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in its various 
branches. All were more or less committed to 
writing off the Enlightenment and the French 
Revolution as a mistake, the “Doppers" - 
members of the Gereformeerde Kerk van 
Suid-Afrika- explicitly so. (The greatest of all 
Doppers was Paul Kruger, the President of the 
South African Republic, and a mun who be- 
lieved until the day he died that the earth was 
flat.) The predikants held Afrikanerdom 
together in an intellectual sense after defeat in 
the Boer War. Hence, Afrikaner nationalism 
was permeated by the narrowest Calvinism and 
imhued with a particularly lethal combination 
of religion and racism; after 1948, successive 
Nationalist governments were able to put in 
place the Immorality Act, the Group Areas 
Act and all the other elements of apartheid. No 
doubt, vulgar self-interest would have resulted 
in a large measure of racially based exploita- 
tion and segregation - no part of colonial 
Africa was a shining model of racial integration 
or economic equality - but the construction of 
an entire political system around the principle 
of “pigmentocracy" was peculiar to South 
Africa. 

Like all modern political myths, the mytho- 
logy of apartheid has been propped up by 
what purport to be the findings of science and 
history. Thompson patiently works his way 
through these, among them the curious theory 
that the black population of South Africa only 
arrived after the first Dutch explorers, that 
they were driven down by invaders from Asia, 
that they form ten distinct “nations" 7 - from 
which it follows that the blacks have less stake 
in the country than the Afrikaners have, and 
that the idea of black government is n mistake. 
Each black nation ought to have a homeland of 
its own; that fa what God hod in mind when 
creating separate nations, and a godly politics 
will respect His intentions. Thompson does not 
waste time pointing out that the realities of 
"homeland" policy leave the block population 
wit h small areas of barren countryside in which 
those who are surplus to the requirements 
of the white economy can be dumped - his 
readers can be presumed to know that. 

He does devote some effort to showing the 
extent to which racialist doctrines wore the 
common coin of the past two hundred years. A 
favourite text fa provided by the great Lord 
Brycoi already an expert on the United Slates, 
ho visited South Africa and gave it as his view 
that the Kaffirs were a poor lot ..When the 
Dutch first encountered them they were very 
degenerate. “Human life was held very cheap; 
women were in a degraded state, and sexifa! 
morality, was at a low ebb." Nor had things got 
better: even their brpvery in resisting the theft 
of their lands had to be explained in terms of 
their degeneracy^ “Their minds are mostly too 
childish to recollect and draw the necessary 
inferences from previous defeats, arid they 
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never realized (hat the whites possessed 
beyond the sea an inexhaustible reservoir of 
men and weapons." The obvious explanation 
was the way everyone degenerated in back- 
ward lands, and if Biyce shared the Afrikaners’ 
view of the blacks, they cannot have liked his 
view of them, for he thought them hardly bet- 
ter than the blacks, after two centuries' loss of 
contact with Europe and progress. 

Good though this excursus is, it rather takes 
one’s eye off the peculiarities of Afrikaner 
ideology; we still need some explanation of the 
differences between Afrikaner racism and 
everyone else’s. Thompson gestures at some 
obvious considerations, chief among them the 
numerical inferiority of Afrikaners in South 
Africa; it obviously makes a difference, too, 
that in British Africa the British settlers had 
another homeland to go to once the colonial 
game was up. Moreover, an oddity of Afri- 
kaner racism is the extent of its emphasis on 
biblical sources rather than scientific backing. 
The Afrikaner seif-image as "People of the 
Book” is quite distinctive. 

He gets back on to that track with two 
splendid chapters on two key non-events in 
Afrikaner history, the Slagtersnek Rebellion . 
and the Covenant at Blood River. The first was 
a domestic tragedy - in 1815 an Afrikaner 
farmer, Freek Bezuidenhout, was killed while 
resisting arrest; His brother Hans swore 
vengeance on the soldiers who had killed him 
and on the British administration that had sent 
the soldiers to arrest him. The rebellion was 
short-Jived and easily put down: five leaders 
were condemned to death (by Dutch judges) 
and thirty-add others fined or banished. What 
made the event stick in people’s minds was the 
way the execution was bungled - all five were 
due to be hanged at once, but four of the ropes 


broke and the wretched prisoners were picked 
up and hanged one by one from the only sound 
bit of rope the hangman possessed. It was not 
until conflict between the British and the 
Afrikaners hotted up that it acquired a political 
significance as the “first bloodstained beacon” 
of the conflict between Boer and Briton - and 
when it did, inconvenient details such us the 
appeal for help that Hans Bezuidenhout had 
addressed to the local Xhosa chief were left 
out. When the British ceased to be the chief 
danger, Afrikaans schoolbooks changed their 
tune - Freek Bezuidenhout was indeed an 
ignorant and misguided farmer, but the British 
should have known better than to send Col- 
oured soldiers to arrest him. 

The Covenant, on the other hand, is alive, if 
not well: it has its temple in the Voortrckker 
Monument in Pretoria - a hideous building 
which resembles an overgrown 1930s wireless 
set - and it is annually commemorated on 
December 16, the anniversary of the defeat of 
Dingaan’s Zulus by Pretorius's commando. 
Attitudes to the Vow itself and to its celebra- 
tion are increasingly incoherent; it was once a 
narrowly Afrikaner celebration - indeed, 
within Afrikanerdom it was the totem of the 
Malanite Nationalists; now, Botha cannot 
afford to alienate the English-speaking while 
population, and is even more afraid of losing 
all the best symbols to the Conservatives and 
the Hersiigtes. Thompson is deft and astute on 
these embarrassments; he is even better at 
showing that those who took the Covenant 
the night before the Battle of Blood River 
seem to have regarded it with no partidar 
attention. 

Certainly, there was some sort of prayer- 
meeting - whether of the whole commando or 
in different tents nobody now knows - and the 
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Elements of romance and myth-making have 
long surrounded the Falashas, the black Jewish 
tribe of Ethiopia. The notion that they are 
descendants of one of the ten lost tribes of 
Israel, a rooted belief of the Falashas them- 
selves and commonly accepted elsewhere, has 
found little credence among Western scholars, 
most of whom have tended to the view that the 
- Falashas originated as Ethiopians who adopted 
a monotheistic faith akin to. Judaism. As Tudor 
Parfitt points out, their religion Is very differ- 
ent from Judaism; Hie Falashas have no know- 
ledge of Hebrew nor of any of the texts or 
teachings of rabbinic Judaism; they practise 
animal sacrifice; they have no rabbis. On the 
other hand, the Falashas differentiate them- 
selves strictly from Ethiopian Christians and 
reject the divinity of Christ. Moreover, they 
have maintained a strong attachment to Zion. 

The tribe, once a large and powerful force in 
Ethiopian politics, has! dwindled to only about 
28,000 souls today. Under the old regime in 
Ethiopia they succeeded in maintaining their 
distinctive identity in impoverished village 
commuhities in spite of the general hostility of 
’ the surrounding Christian population. But fol- 
lowing the revolution of 1974 their position 
rapidly deteriorated. The Falashas suffered 
, alternately as victims of “white” and “red” ter- 
, Hundreds were Wiled by government 

forces and rebels of various hues. The revolu- 
■tipnary government, supposedly Marxist, de- 
; cl&redCoptigChristianity and Islam tri be the 
quly two officially recognized religions of 
. Ethiopia. In the early -i980s synagogues were 
closed, Jewish religious books confiscated, 
.: Falashas who! tried to escape to Israel were 
. imprisoned and torturfed, and relatives of Jew- 
ish emigrants were arrested. 

In 1984 the Falasha exodus, part of the much 

■ . larger flood of refugees from tenor and starva- 
• tipn In Ethiopia, leapt suddenly to the atteo- 
hon of the world. The airlift of Falashas to 
Israel, an operation long shrouded in secrecy 
was (for reasons which Blill remain obscure) 
■ exposed to the world press - affording Israel 


almost its first piece of favourable publicity in 
the Western media in recent years. Israel was 
able to affirm in the most striking possible 
manner its continuing mission of succour to 
persecuted Jews in the Diaspora. The new 
wave of immigration to the Jewish state, com- 
ing after many years of net emigration and in a 
period of economic and social depression, 
lifted Israeli spirits and renewed, in some mea- 
sure, a national sense of purpose. 

But the Falasha exodus cruelly exposed 
hypocrisy, double-think and sentimental illu- 
sions in the West, Africa and elsewhere. Some 
of the reactions were contemptible. A writer in 
the Guardian complained that Israel offered 
refuge only to Jews, Ignoring the millions of 
other victims of famine and persecution. (The 
Vietnamese “boat people” invited to settle in 
Israel by Begin’s government in 1979, most of 
whom have prospered mightily in their new, 
allegedly racialist, environment, might have a 
word or two to say about that.) Some officials 
of the United Nations High Commission for 
Refugees went out of their way to be helpful to 
the organizers of the exodus, recognizing that 
emigration afforded the one hope of a secure 
future for these people. But other officials, 

• named by Parfitt, conducted themselves with 
an Inefficiency bordering on criminal negli- ' 
gence; one of the chief UNHCR officials In the 
Sudan, a Swiss named Mtiller , put obstacles in 
the way of those trying to help Falashas. Be- 
tween April and November 1984, while the 
UNHQR procrastinated, more mindful of poli- 
tical pressures than of its mandate to aid the 
homeless, nearly 2,000 Falashas died in ref- 
ugee camps in the Sudan. True, this was part of 
a vaster human tragedy. But in the case of the 
Jews there was a difference: unlike the Christ- 
ian refugees who had nowhere to go, the 
Falashas were being offered refuge. The deaths 
of so many, en route to Israel, may be laid 
directly at the door of the Sudanese govern- 
^ment and of its collaborators in the so-called 
' relief’ agencies, most notably the UNHCR. 

■ WhUe rightly critical of the Ethiopian and 
Sudanese governments and of some officials of : 
the UNHCR, Parfitt does not spare others. He 
. .condemns the ‘‘stupidity” of sotpe of the self- 
styled prp-Falasha activists, most notably in 
. ttte United States, who indulged in so-called 
rescue missions” which Interfered with the 
Israeli effort to evacuate the bulk of Ethiopian 
Jewry. The exaggerations'of these well-mean- 


troops swore to erect a church in memory of 
their victory if they should win. They duly woo 
and erected a church in Pietermaritzburg! 
which soon fell into disuse and was used ass 
store. Only at the turn of the century did the 
popular version of the tale emerge, comparing 
Pretorius’s men to < nun well’s Ironsides, men 
who fought with the ritle in one ham! and the 
Bible in the other. The Transvaal had always 
celebrated the victory over Dingaun.hutitwas 
conflict with (he Britisli that generated n taste 
for Old Testament parallels. Then the myth 
was born. Like the Israelites, the Afrikaners 
hud escaped from bondage; they had made a 
covenant with their God to be a godly people 
and to walk in 1 1 is ways: so long ms they did so, 
they would be victorious. 

The muddled vie w of the Vi w which is today 
reflected in speeches, newspaper editorials and 
government messages is simply one aspect of 
the muddled slate of South African politics 
generally. Professor Thompson mentions a few 
of the familiar pressures on the government, 
on the Ncricrduits Gereformeartie Kcrke.and 
on the education system - the need to mod* 
ernize (he economy pushes one way, the need 
to appease traditional Afrikaner voters pushes 
in another, and nobody knows what combina- 
tion of carrot and stick will keep the peace, 
appease the benighted, create nn educated 
black middle class with an interest in evolution 
rather than revolution. What he cannot do in 
so brief a book (I don't imagine anyone can) is 
trace the impact of the myths of the whites 
upon the consciousness of the blacks. But it 
would be ironic if the last effect of Afrikaner 
nationalism was to create its own mirror image 
in a black separatism which offers no hope 
whatever of peaceful changes in that beautiful 
but blighted country. 


ing, but often intcnipcrulc enthusiasts, led by 
un American, Graenum Berger, who forecast 
“a major holocaust" and specialized in attacks 
on the Israeli government for its supposed 
inaction, have now been belied by events. 

Although Parfitt is concerned primarily with 
the story of the Falasha flight from Africa, he 
devotes some perceptive pages to the initial 
phase of their reception in Israel. In general, 
Israel, with its long experience of integrating 
refugees, rose effectively to the challenge. The 
scars of famine, disease nud persecution have 
begun to heal and Falashas are beginning lo 
feel at home there. The most notable problem 
they have faced has been the attitude of the 
Israeli Chief Rabbinate which, while recogniz- 
ing the Falashas us Jews, insists that they 
undergo a “symbolic conversion” before mar- 
riage -• a stipulation which has evoked outrage 
among the Falashas and among most secular 
Israelis. In spile of the intervention of the 
Prime Minister, Shimon Fores, the Chief Rab- 
bis have refused to give way and no solution is 
in sight. In a country where there is no civil 
marriage this is a real source nf grievance- Ow 
Falasha told Purfitt: “The real Jerusalem b 
more beautiful than in my dreams - but our life 
is less beautiful. Wc have to work mid study. It 
is more like Addis Ababu than Jerusalem- 
Yet most Falashas in Israel would agree that 
they prefer life there to tho lot of the 8,000 ot 
their brethren still subject to the authority of 
(he Dergue. The hopes for survival of the latter 
are focused on the government of Israel. 

Parfitt’s slim book, evidently designed for a 
popular audience, presenls tho most up-l°* 
data account of Us subject available between 
hard covers. The author, a lecturer at the Lon- 
don School of Orientul and African Studies, o 
familiar with modern scholarship on ft* 
Falashas and synthesizes (his with u sure touch- 
He was himself a witness to events In Ethiopia 
and the Sudan in 1984 and combines eye- 
witness reporting with academic understand- 
ing to produce a sympathetic and fair-mind^ 
account of the “untouchables of Ethiopia"- 

Jacob Neusner’s Israel in America : A too- 
comfortable exile? (203pp. Boston: Becaon 
Press. £16.50. 0 8070 3602 1) is an examination 
of the American Jewish community and the 
difficulties experienced by its members with 
loyalties divided between the Jewish identities 
and their adopted homeland. 
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On the Frontier 


This is the journey 
imagination has already made, 

sharp in Dupont black and white, 
a bleached clap-board farm house picked out 

among overgrown wheat 
that shivers to a low horizon. 

Strange, the flapping poster for an emerald aperitif 
in paper-cut-out shapes, 

the twisted fer-forgd arch with a company name 
in a script neither of us knows 

and the Sunday emptiness beyond the rusted gates, 
its dead memorial art, 

obelisk and column, 

chimney and cooling tower, row on row. 

Nightfall brings a fudged studio landscape, 
misty and a mere hundred metres from the barrier. 

Every bottle in the border cafe 
beckons a silver finger , 

rosy lights and those inflated men 
who only exist in films, 

whose lusts are meant to give off a whiff of gas. 

One telephones at his table 

groping the receiver 

as if it were a doll’s limb by Bellmer, 

Weimar hymn to erotic pain. 

You wonder why that drunken guard wears a jigsaw shirt 

that cannot be solved, 
why he reaches in his holster 

and lays the revolver on your open palm, 
why so small a thing should weigh so much, 

all lovely raven sheen and coy dimples 
coaxing the desire to blast and shatter. 

His cape smells of the mask 

with its sickening memory of falling from light, 

he is the dream you do not wish to have; 
burns on the skin, 

rawness and the needle under the nail. - 
He takes your hand 

and raises the barrel to your temple, 
pulls your finger ’• 

till the empty click - 
then catches you as you fall, 

his hnnds feeling for your breasts, 

You knew there would be a payment 

for your passage out jieyond this no-ntan’s-land 
where the parts that mBke you up do not quite fit; 

out to where too many lights confuse the darkness. 
Horned 
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extraordinary travel book. It was a 
wild adventure that came oil.' 
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THE MEMOIRS OF 
GEORGE IGNATIEFF 


From a childhood in revolutionary 
Russia to the top 
circles of Canadian 
diplomacy, Ignati- 
effs unpredictable 
life is recounted 
here with charm, 
insight, and un- 
failing good humour, interesting, 
intelligent, witty, entertaining, 
informative, and invigorating ... 
a delight. 1 Monhval Gazette 
£15.00 

APOCALYPSE 

DELAYED 

THE STORY OF 
JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES 


M. Janies Penton 


in this comprchen- 
«i.J5 y si vc history of a 

« L r growing worldwide 
phenomenon Penton 
jJpCMjfcO .. places the develop- 
menl tl,e 86101 ln 
jgn three contexts: his- 
- -- • “ torical, doctrinal, and 

sociological. The autlior was a fourth- 
generation Witness until he was dis- 
fellowd i j pped in 1981. £18.95 


never realized that the whites possessed 
beyond the sea an inexhaustible reservoir of 
men and weapons." The obvious explanation 
was the way everyone degenerated in back- 
ward lands, and if Bryce shared the Afrikaners' 
view of the blacks, they cannot have liked his 
view of them, for he thought them hardly bet- 
ter than the blacks, after two centuries' loss of 
contact with Europe and progress. 

Good though this excursus is, it rather takes 
one's eye off the peculiarities of Afrikaner 
ideology; we still need some explanation of the 
differences between Afrikaner racism and 
everyone else’s. Thompson gestures at some 
obvious considerations, chief among them the 
numerical inferiority of Afrikaners in South 
Africa; it obviously makes a difference, too, 
that in British Africa the British settlers had 
another homeland to go to once the colonial 
game was up. Moreover, an oddity of Afri- 
kaner racism is the extent of its emphasis on 
biblical sources rather than scientific backing. 
The Afrikaner self-image as “People of the 
Book" is quite distinctive. 

He gets back on to that track with two 
splendid chapters on two key non-events in 
Afrikaner history, the Slagtersnek Rebellion . 
and the Covenant at Blood River. The first was 
a domestic tragedy - in 1815 an Afrikaner 
farmer, Freek Bczuidenhout, was killed while 
resisting arrest; bis brother Hans swore 
vengeance on the soldiers who had killed him 
and on the British administration that had sent 
the soldiers to arrest him. The rebellion was 
short-lived and easily put down: five leaders 
were condemned to death (by Dutch judges) 
and thirty-odd others fined or banished. What 
made the event stick in people’s minds was the 
way the execution was bungled - all five were 
due to be hanged at once, but four of the ropes 


broke and the wretched prisoners were picked 
up and hanged one by one from the only sound 
bit of rope the hangman possessed. 11 was not 
until conflict between the British and the 
Afrikaners hotted up that it acquired a political 
significance as the “first bloodstained beacon" 
of the conflict between Boer and Briton - and 
when it did, inconvenient details such as the 
appeal for help that Hans Bezuidenhoul had 
addressed to the local Xhosa chief were left 
out. When the British ceased to be the chief 
danger, Afrikaans schoolbooks changed their 
tune - Freek Bezuidenhout was indeed an 
ignorant and misguided farmer, but the British 
should have known better than to send Col- 
oured soldiers to arrest him. ■ 

The Covenant, on the other hand, is alive, if 
not well: it has its temple in the Voorfrekker 
Monument in Pretoria - a hideous building 
which resembles an overgrown 1930s wireless 
set - and it is annually commemorated on 
December 16, the anniversary of the defeat of 
Dlngaan's Zulus by Pretorius's commando. 
Attitudes to the Vow itself and to its celebra- 
tion are increasingly incoherent; it was once a 
narrowly Afrikaner celebration - indeed, 
within Afrikanerdom it was the totem of the 
Malanite Nationalists; now, Botha cannot 
afford to alienate the English-speaking white 
population, and is even more afraid of losing 
all the best symbols to the Conservatives and 
the Herstigtes. Thompson is deft and astute on 
these embarrassments; he is even better at 
showing that those who took the Covenant 
the night before the Battle of Blood River 
seem to have regarded it with no particlar 
attention. 

Certainly, there was some sort of prayer- 
meeting - whether of the whole commando or 
in different tents nobody now knows - and the 
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Nell E vernden j 


A thoughtful analysis of the environ- 
mental movement and the Character- i 

. ^^liaUbriEyerruleh btlfrigs together. \ 
volqcsai diverse a? John Ebwlcs, R.D, 

' Lalng, KUlce,. Wilde;. Heidegger and 
. npigBudrie.’ V ' 
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The flight into Israel 


Bernard Wasserstein 

TUDORPARFITT 

Operation Moses • •• . 

*• Jlemi&ftfe’of romance and mythmaking have 
long lurfound^d the Falashas, the black Jewlih 
tribe of Ethiopia; The . notion • that they are 
descendants qf one of ' the: ten lost tribes of 
•Ura#, a rooted belief of the Falashas tbero- 


Tv r r- WBGffUCIOj lias 

. ; ■ found little credence among .Western scholars, 
most of whqm have tended to the view (hat the 
.Falashas originated asBthlopians who adopted 
•. BmonotheiBticfaith akintoJudaism. As Tudor 
Pajfltt polnts out, their religion is very differ- 
wit from Judaism; ih# Falashas have no knoW- 


almost its first piece of favourable publicity in 
the Western media in recent years. Israel was 
able to affirm in the most striking possible 
manner its continuing mission of succour to 
persecuted JeWs in the Diaspora. The new 
wavc;bf immigration to' the Jewish statc.cpm- 
; ta^aftor many yesr rof netemigration andiri a 
. period of '.economic and social depression, 
lifted Israeli Spirits and renewed, in some mea- 
\|Uire,;n national sense of purpose. • . 

But the Falasha exodus cruelly exposed 
hypocrisy, double-think and sentimental illu- 
sions in the West, Africa and elsewhere. Some 


aZ \ gi teem- siohs in the West, Africa and elsewhere. Some 

: Sj accept ^ c ' 56 where j has of the reactions were contemptible. A writer In 

• found little credence among .Western scholars, the Guardian mmnininoH <iT n t j 


— -j-.—.v. * a III 

the Guardian complained that Israel offered 
refuge only to Jews, Ignoring the millions of 
other victims of famine and persecution. (The 
Vietnamese “boat people” invited to settle in 
Israel by Begin’s government in 1979, most of 
whom have prospered mightily In their new, 


TYie contrlbutors tothte cbliectioit 
■ represent Canadian aboriginal pdo- 

• qrgnnfeationp, governments, and 

of ; auiulmnic disciplines. 

• landri^iri, the concerns 


■msSSSwsBf aBBaasaasasa 

; einlgrailon afforded the one'hopelf a sleurc 


troops swore to erect a church in memo™ 
their victory if they should win. They duly^: 
and erected a church in Pietermaritzbm; 
which soon fell into disuse and was 
store. Only at the turn of the century did|t- 
popular version of the tale emerge, campy*' 
Pretorius’s men to Cromwell's Ironsides, 
who fought with the rifle in one handqodb 
Bible in the other. The Trnnsvaal had aW 
celebrated the victory over Dingaan, butitj, 
conflict with the British that generated a tsa! 
for Old Testament parallels. Then the api 
was born. Like the Israelites, the Afrikaans' 
had escaped from bondage; they bad madei> 
covenant with their God to be a godly peopkl 
and to walk in His ways: so long as theydiilsj 
they would be victorious. 

The muddled view of the Vow which It to4j ; 
reflected in speeches, newspaper editomW 
government messages is simply one aspect dl 
the muddled state of South African potfe 1 
generally. Professor Thompson mentioiaaln! 
of the familinr pressures on the governmotl' 
on the Nederduits Gereformearde Kerke.aj' 
on the education system - the need to artj 
emize the economy pushes one way, tbentti, 
to appease traditional Afrikaner voters pofe' 
in another, and nobody knows whatcomife' 
tion of carrot and stick will keep the pca,[. 
appease the benighted, create an edtratci; 
black middle class with an interest inevohdh 
rather than revolution. What he cannot doi 
so brief a book (I don't imagine anyone can)i 
trace the impact of the myths of the rife 
upon the 'consciousness of the blacks. Bui 
would be ironic if the last effect of Afrikns 
nationalism was to create its own mirror inqif 
in a black separatism which offers no bop 
whatever of peaceful changes in that beautjfe| 
but blighted country. ft 


ing, but often intemperate enthusiasts, led 
an American, Graenum Bergen who force 
“a major holocaust-’ and specialized instta 
on the Israeli government for its tuppos 
inaction, have now been belied by evert 
Although Parfitt is concerned primarily* 
the story of the Falasha flight from Africa, 
devotes some perceptive pages to the inS 
phase of their reception in Israel, In genet 
Israel, with its long experience of Integra 
refugees, rose effectively to the challenge.! 
scars of famine, disease and persecution l« 


. t ■ rv *“5 v>i .vxiummi necii- 

f!l Ce, ? n l? the *WWWCifc officials in the 


jtwl non-8(atus 
quegtionSof 
^ witfve rights in histqrical, nnd 

' ^75;^pfeiper .00 i ■ 


begun to heal and Falashas are beglnaii 
feel at homo there. Tlie most notable pro 
they have faced has been tho attitude o 
Israeli Chief Rabbinate which, while reco 
ing the Falushos as Jews, insists that 
undergo a “symbolic conversion'' before 
riago- a stipulation which has evoked ou 
among the Falashas and among mosttf 
Israelis, in spite of tho Intervention a 
Primo Minister, Shlrhon Peres, the Chief 
bis have refused to give way and no soIp 
in sight. In a country where there Is no 
marriage this Is a real source of grievance. 
Falasha told Parfltt! “The real Jerusak 
more beautiful than in my dreams - but or 
. is loss beautiful. We have 1 to work and sbj 
more like Addis Ababa than JeruW 
Yet tjiost Falashas in Israel would agrej 
ffioy prefer life there to the lql Qf the8»(| 
•melt brethren still subject to the 
theDergiie, The hopes for survival of ibf 1 


IcMng the rewiaiiph ' of tlSfcr " 1 
' on the government of 


..Inivorsity of Toronto Press 
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herd ^covers. The author, alectureratO 

i eiared&pVoffito^ of Oriental and Afrit^ Sft 

, OnlJ ' two offiCiaUy rqS&d reliSons rff : P ^f ba8 6ffered refuge. ThcdUth^ ' modern 

Bt^opia, In the ^ to Israel; may 

FalsshaSjWh^lricd JsnSivffiA P°Uabbretbw^fe the so-called • Sudftn m 1984 *** comb ? 

impriabhetf Notably ^e UNHCR Hu? 8 with academy 

isb emigrautSi were ^ Ptoduqe a sympathetic and W* 1 

iafgctfloodofrefii^^ ... ; • T 

' fltm in 1 Rfhtftritd lAimt sonin Neusqetr’s Israel in American 


ui^i^opefapoi^ long'sqrquaedjdiri 
I - was (ter reasons, which still remhlh : ^ 


weli-^Sn^ . ; 
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On the Frontier 


This is the journey 
imagination has already made, 

sharp in Dupont black and white, 
a bleached clap-board farm house picked out 

among overgrown wheat 
that shivers to a low horizon. 

Strange, the flapping poster for an emerald aperitif 
in paper-cut-out shapes, 

the twisted fer-forgd arch with a company name 
in a script neither of us knows 

and the Sunday emptiness beyond the rusted gates, 
its dead memorial art, 

obelisk and column, 

chimney and cooling tower, row on row. 

‘ Nightfall brings afudged studio landscape, 

misty and a mere hundred metres from the barrier. 

Every bottle in the border cafe 
beckons a silver finger, 

rosy lights and those inflated men 
who only exist in films, 

whose lusts are meant to give off a whiff of gas. 

One telephones at his table 

groping the receiver ' v 

as if it were a doll's limb by Bellmer , 

Weimar hymn to erotic pain. 

You wonder why that drunken guard wears a jigsaw shirt 

that cannot be solved , 
why he reaches in his holster 

and lays the revolver on your open palm, 
why so small a thing should weigh so much, 

.. alllovely raven sheen and coy dimples. 
coaxing the desire to blast and shatter. 

His cape smells of the mask 

with its, sickening memory of falling from lights T . - 

■ heis the dream you do not.wish to have: : ^ 

' ' : ' bums on the skin* ’ C : 1 ' . T; 

1 ■ ! 1 rawness and the needlp under the nail. - • , ; 

. He takes ybur hand • ’ : '. 

■!;. • and raises the barrel to ypurtempte* . .-yj -• 

. c .." ’ pulls your, finget ' .••.V : ' ..‘•.Vy; 
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of British landscapes by one of 
today's finest landscape 
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The Emperor’s historian’s new clothes 




Cyril Mango 

AVERIL CAMERON 
Procopius 

297pp. Duckworth. £29.50. 

07156 15107 

When the first English translation, by Sir 
Henry Holcroft, of Procopius' Warns of the 
Emperour Justinian was published in 1653, the 
Byzantine historian was commended, above 
all, for his objectivity. “Procopius”, we read in 
the preface, “freely iayes about him, sweetens 
no mans vices, cloaks no mans miscarriage, but 
impartially discoursing of Justinian, and the 
great ones, doth as much arraign, as relate 
them to posterity.” A reputation of noble de- 
tachment stemming from the Wars has re- 
mained with Procopius until now. Added to 
what appears at first sight his “limitless sceptic- 
ism” in religious matters (the phrase is due to 
Ernst Stein) and his use of a deliberately 
Thucydidean style, it has inevitably placed him 
in a classical perspective. Procopius came to be 
regarded as the last great historian of antiquity, 

. comparable to Polybius, if not, perhaps, as 
good as Ammianus; in any case, the bearer of a 
• lofty tradition that stretched bnck to the fifth 
century bc. 

Unfortunately for Procopius' reputation, he 
wrote, in addition to the Wars, two other books 
of a very different nature: the notoriously scur- 
rilous Secret History and, in what seems to have 
been a complete reversal of iiis attitude to 
Justinian's government, the unashamedly 
laudatory Buildings or De aedificiis. If one 
takes the Wars as the standard by which the- 
rmal” Procopius is to be judged, one is called 
upon to explain the two lesser works. The usual 
expedient has been to invoke personal mo- 
tives. The historian, we are told, underwent a 
mental crisis in the period 540-550, not only 

.^.because of die reverses ty Empire, was then 
suffering, but alsobecnuse he had not received 
the preferment he expected. Later (depending 
on the controversial date of the Buildings ) he 
either did receive a suitable reward or else was 1 
given a clear hint by Justinian (who was, of 
course, unaware Of the Secret History , written 

rSf *fcotting 

. Even K one. accepts the personal expihh- • 

* wh ich ** not supported by. any known . 
facts, thequestion remain* how Reriouslyobcls ‘ 

' ■ 

; ’ey* * L ' • •!'> • • • , ' 


to take the mutually contradictory Secret 
History and Buildings. Did the “sceptic” 
Procopius really believe that Justinian and 
Theodora were demons in human form or was 
he trying to be funny? And if he did so believe, 
how could he also, in the Buildings, say the 
exact opposite? Averil Cameron, to whom we 
owe an excellent study of Agathias, argues that 
the traditional estimate of Procopius should be 
stood on its head; that hisjreal views are to be 
found in the Secret History and the Buildings, 
whereas the Wars presents a highly stylized and 
artificial picture of events; that far from being a 
sceptic or a deist, Procopius was probably a 
conventional Christian; that his political views 
were those of the propertied class (hence re- 
actionary); that he should be judged by refer- 
ence to his contemporaries and that nothing is 
to be gained by invoking personal motives, 
since we know so very little about the histor- 
ian's career. It is a challenging thesis and much 
of it is certainly right. Procopius did Jive in the 
sixth century ad, not the fifth bc, and by choos- 
ing to write like Thucydides he was forced into 
a medium that did not accord with the realities 

.. •' V&V'Si ’ • •; ' 


of his age and, therefore, misrepresented 
them. Besides, he states himself that the Secret 
History told the truth, however implausible it 
might appear to future generations, a truth he 
was unable to reveal in the Wars, but was 
evidently anxious to record. Why not take him 
at his word? 

If we regard the Secret History ns reflecting 
the actual views of Procopius (and Professor 
Cameron takes it as her starting-point), I have 
some difficulty in seeing how it can bc re- 
conciled with the Buildings, written in her 
estimation some four years inter. She concedes 
that the Buildings was a commission, probably 
from the emperor himself. No man of letters 
would spontaneously undertake the repetitive 
task of describing hundreds of constructions, 
many of which he had not seen or even heard 
of, and there are clear signs that Procopius 
became progressively bored as he enumerated 
strings of minor forts in the Balkans, and 
probably left the work unfinished. Even so, 
Cameron would have us believe that the 
contradictions between the Secret History and 
the Buildings are more apparent than real, that 

• v/i '• .*• : •’ ' • * •; ,-v- -* • 
















the two works arc complementary. “\y e( L •' 
know", she writes, “exactly what iW 
political views were when he wrote fate 
ings, but we arc not thereby entitled to 
elude that it is not representative ofhkl 
thinking, just because it seems to difeS 
nn earlier work.” If she means to Jl 
Procopius reversed his views betweenji! 
554 without any external pressure, w J 
have no menus of disproving her. But fa 4 . 
not appear to mean thut, nor will she com 
that the Buildings is insincere. That strike* 
as paradoxical. If Solzhenitzyn had writta. 
laudation of Stalin, I would hesitate toaaJ 
ns a true reflection of his thinking. 

Another point on which 1 am a little uu 
concerns Procopius' religious views. (w* : 
is quite right in eliminating from consider* 
a number or pnssuges that should be expiate 
with reference to the conventions of aW : 
historiography and hold no further n ua» L 
but that does not uccount for all the evS 1 ' 
There remains his well-known distaste far 
theologicnl discussion ("I think it crazy Mnii 
enquire what the rent nature of God is>ifc.. 
as his disapproval of all religious perteofat> 
His preference, as Cameron herself note, u 1 
for the maintenance of existing belief bf fa 
ever persuasion. But that was not the atlM ; 
of a conventional Christian in the sixth » ; 
tury, whether Catholic or heretical. Ian* : 
s truck by the reference to the needless peon : 
tion of astrologers, whose only fault ws'fa 
they wished to be wise in the science oftk . : 
.stars" ( Secret History , 11. 37). When it*. : 
member the horror with which asirolop . 
were viewed by churchmen, Preceptor 1 hi': 
missal of them as harmless cranks isalii ■ 
more remarkable. Scepticism was not mocliiji 
the air in the middle of the sixth century, kP i 
was still a time when a wide speclratncibetf 1 * 
existed and a measure of dissent could tret . 
pressed in writing. I think that hHtjh*! 
should not be deprived of the credit ofhriji 1 
opposed the inexorable progress of i 
That was, indeed, a reactionary position! a . 

In itself, the personality of Procopfa pi; 
matter of secondary Importance. Whatmito r : 
is the fact that we are forced to seeawM} : 
Justinian’s reign through his eyes aiidita# 
therefore, learn how to read, hint, That In**;’ j 
Averil Camerdn has tried to do, Byofforiqs * j 
a detailed analysis of all Procopius’ wort* id &j. 
placing them in their contemporary 
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DAVID BORDWELL, JANET STAIGER and 
KRISTIN THOMPSON 

The Classical Hollywood Cinema; Film style 
and mode of production to 1960 
506pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £40. 
0710097247 
ROBERT B. RAY 

A Certain Tendency of the Hollywood Cinema, 
1930-1980 

411pp. Guildford; Princeton University Press. 
£48.50 (paperback , £12) 

0691 047278 

David Bordwell, Janet Stalger and Kristin 
Thompson set out to analyse the "classic” 
Hollywood movie. They are New Critics, so 
they have found their task daunting. German 
Expressionist Cinema or Italian Neo-realist 
Cinema or France's New Wave are a snap by 
comparison. Professor Bordwell begins 
cautiously. Between 1917 and 1960 did a “dis- 
tinct and homogenous style” dominate Amer- 
ican studio film-making - “a style whose princi- 
ples remain quite constant across decades, 
genres, studios, and personnel?” Ploughing 
through chapters on time, space, causality, 
motivation and narration we learn, for ex- 
ample, that in the classical Hollywood style a 
character will be “tagged with a detail of 
speech or behaviour that defines a major 
trait”. Fanny’s flightiness in Mr Skeffbigton 
(1944) "is conveyed by her habit of mentioning 
a luncheqn engagement with another woman 
but then always standing her up”. Having 
written that Hollywood's stress on “theatrical” 
space, “goal-oriented” individuals, and inflexi- 
ble story-line all cluster around “assumptions 
about the nature of social existence” - but 
never managing to spell out just what these 
assumptions are - Bordwell then announces 
that the rest of this double-columned, encyclo- 
paedia-like volume will pxamine the interrela- 
tionship between Hollywood's mode of film 
representation and its mode of film produo- 
tion. • : 

In all fairness, though, there is a good deal of 
interesting material buried in this book and it is 
a shame that the authors set out so sullenly to 
write an appendix to Marx. Also regrettable, at 
least in terms of popular appeal, is the authors’ 
decision to devote only a small part of their 
massive work to the period after 1930, the era 
of sound. Two-thirds of the book concentrates 
on silent movies, an age during which they are 
doubtless right in affirming that Hollywood's 
“studio system” took shape, but whose films - 
all of them at least fifty-five yean old by now- 
are remote from both the experience and the 
taste of most people. 

One of their most interesting passages Is the 
chapter on the introduction of sound. In the 
silent era, cutting, editing, or what Eisenstein 
called “montage" reigned supreme. Short, fast 
cuts from a great variety of angles gave silent 
films their power of narration and ability to 
penetrate dramatic space, ^ut sound seemed 
to require much longer takes. In addltipn, 

• post-synchronization 1 was slower to develop 
; than sound itself, and it was impossible to syn- 
chronize; for sound a wide variety of shots 
taken at different times; The temporary solu- 
tion, wWch prevailed fer two years/iwas to 
shoot every scenei with as many as nine earner as 
alt rolling simultaneously. Cameras and micro- 
phones had to:be concealed, scenes- hadto.be 
lit for several angles, but; with all ; cameras 

• co-ordinated io a single recqtf mg.disc, atjleast 
everything was "in sync”. Cutting from one 
fr oz en“in: sync" cameratoprtother produced 
a flat,' Wilted look, however, and, as a com 1 * 
pehsatory variant, Hollywpod>developed the 
“moving camera”, By the it|me post-synchro- 

; • nizati6n; had come into use, such; things as 
cranfe shdts, trac]dng shots, and frequent pan- 
ning- all tnt rodupeo to Increase fluidity rhad- 
estabUshed themselves as part Of the directors 
repertoire and they are still wlitti ]- ; 

1 ' ; Another section giVes somethittg pf the feek 
Iflg of -each of the major studios after the ed- 
; vent .Of .round. At Twentieth Confery. Fox, 

; D ?ttyl;jF: Zanucf “made the stOrfthbtclm&e. 
/Choi&aj^nt^olled storyi conference,' dp^jOtte, 
:-'-'<^qa^.th'^legda ji ;; rUsiieii, 


that, during his reign, the 
made by Fox was Darryl F. ZanuckT^raH^ 
Ford being one of the very few Fox director^ 
who escaped his control. A director at Warner 
Brothers - a studio supposedly more tolerant 
than Fox about directors taking part in editing 
- later wrote, "Having seen many of John 
Ford’s pictures, I can imagine that be does a 
lot of cutting with the camera .... If we 
started doing that at Warners, we would have 
been in trouble right away. We knew that we 
had to cover a scene from many angles so that 
. . . Wallis and Warner would have a choice 
of what they wanted.” Warners also expected 
directors to follow their scripts, which they 
usually had little to do with writing. 

Columbia Pictures was famous for its auto- 
cratic editorial supervisor Margaret Booth, 
who, in effect, edited every Columbia movie. 
For some reason, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's 
production manager Waiter Strohm had no 
fondness for “boom shots", which he felt were 
distracting. So MGM films of bis period have 
very few boom shots. As for the authors’ 
famous Hollywood paradigm* it emerges most 
clearly when they are contrasting it to one of 
the things it is not, the international “art" 
movie. The art cinema, they write. 

Employs a looser, more tcauous linkage of events 
.... In L’Avventura (I960), for example, Anna is 
lost and never found; in A bout de souffle (1959), the 
reasons for Patricia’s betrayal of Michel remain un- 
known .... Most Important, the art dneran depicts 
psychologically ambivalent or confused characters. 

Whereas people in the art cinema lack precise 
desires and goals, the authors write, characters 
in the Hollywood film have clear-cut traits and 
objectives. In the technical conventions of the 
craft Hollywood remains highly conservative, 
they feel, no recent American director having 
displayed even as much idiosyncrasy as 
Truffaut or Bergman. But it is. when the au- 
thors deal with motivation, purposeful ness and 
clarity that they make the most persuasive case 
for classic Hollywood's distinctiveness. 

Leaving the classic period, in an attempt to 
prove that traditional values still prevail, they 
compare Antoiiioni’s Blowup (1966) with the ' 
Conversation (1974) by Francis Ford Coppola 
-whom the authors consider “the most presti- 
gious director of his generation”. In Anto- 
, nioni’s film, they say, the detective puzzle can- 
not be solved. The protagonist has only the 
vaguest suspicions. We have no access to the 
murder plot, to motives, or to any evidence but 
the photograph. In Coppola’s film, by con- 
trast, firmly at the centre of the story remains 
not only the jiuzzle but its solution. We finally 
learn - after being systematically misled 
according to the rules of the detective genre - 
who committed the murder. After 411 these 
decades, the authors feel; Hollywood still does 
. not like loose ends. Therefore: purposeful- 
ness, consistency and plot resolution. Out of 
this sludge comes a paradigm after all. 

But it is not Robert B. Ray's paradigm. In A 


feCftCgfo Tendency of the Hollywood Cinema, 
Ray is after-bigger game, 
of his work is a quest 
mal and References to for- 

air, he is rou 8 h 

Marxist terms. He 
questions. Was Theodor 
sisting on “the captive audlence?^WKp|§^: 
ness in an age of capital-intensive, higfrlyS&lp^ 
tralized media production”? Has television ' 
perpetuated the most conservative incarna- 
tions of Hollywood's basic paradigms? Or is it 
the chief means by which the “ironic audience” 
has achieved its distance from Hollywood con- 
ventions? Unfortunately, Ray has a tendency 
to answer such questions with a ringing 
“maybe". 

The centre of Ray’s book is Hollywood after 
the breakdown of the studio system, a change 
which - disagreeing sharply with our earlier 
authors - he feels altered the classic paradigm 
profoundly. Then again his paradigm is not 
their paradigm. The book's climax is his discus- 
sion of Hollywood's recent “Left and Right 
Cycles". Here the reader can join in. Among 
Ray’s choices for Left movies ore; The Gradu- 
ate, Bonnie and Clyde , Easy Rider, Little Big 
Man and One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest. 
His Right movies include: Bullitt, Patton, Dirty 
.Harry, The French Connection and Death 
Wish. Almost all the Left movies, he writes, 
use "outlaws or outsider^ to represent the 
counterculture’s own image of itself as in flight 
from a repressive society". Although generally 
true, this marks an interesting departure from 
traditional American folk heroes - adventur- 
ers, gamblers, outlaws, or train robbers like 
Jesse James. Fierce individualists, they were 
admired for their bravery and audacity without 
the slightest hint of social criticism. The Right 
movies, in contrast, the author says, typically 
focus on policemen or vigilantes engaged in 
war against criminals. They are, in short (and 
this too is something of a departure) , defenders 
pf the state or, at least of "law and order”. 

JRAy has persuaded hin^lf that Frauds Fprd 
Coppola ^ altlioii^ s^enwriter df one of the 
most famous of the Right movies, Patton 
(1970) - intended his Godfather series as. a 
"Marxist critique of America's predatory ori- 
gins", making his The Godfather (1972)' the 
"ultimate Left film”. But; while extending the 
basic elements of the Left film to their “logical 
conclusions”, the Godfather movies intro- 
cjuced /ambiguity, die, author feels. They re- 
' Versed too many expectations, blurred the dis- 
. tinctions between Left arid Right, and, some- 
what mysteriously for films sp consonant with 
' essential Leftism, brought about the end of the 
• Left cycle. It is qddi thqp, that according to ohr 
earlier authors Coppola’s The Conversation 
was still a model of classical fiollywood clarity. 

The final resolution, Ray concludes, came in 
Martin Scorsese’s Taxi Driver (1976). The 
movie’s basic story, he writes, “followed the 


Right cycle’s loyalty to the classical western 
formula". This time, however, the final se- 
quences are positively rich with ambiguity. 
Travis (Robert de Niro) saves Iris from a life of 
prostitution. Her parents axe touchingly grate- 
ful. He is “canonized" in the press. But the , 
. audience knows that Taxi Driver has fully "cor- 
•_ rpeted" the Wghtcycleby implying that behind i 

y its' fantasies lies madness. The film repudiates 
"Iwhat Ray anrinineg as the 1 l haac myth in Amet - 
has been called “tegeneia- 
tion 77 ,/^ a { \ast, is Ray’s 

“Hollywood paradigm", his “cci^ain tend- 
ency" of the Hollywood cfne/ria. He says Tax \ 
Driver suggests that this myth, which he feels 
underlies all the Right cycle above , has become 
“inapplicable in modem society". This one 
movie allegorizes the American experience in 
Vietnam and much more, challenging nothing 
less than classic Hollywood's “thematic para- 
digm” and even “Ihe whole of American cul- 
ture". 

So Right and Left finally met head on in 
Hollywood. The Left films disappeared - a 
phenomenon not explained by the author. But 
Tlurf Driver , which he proposes as a model for 
the radlcal-Left American movie, proved that 
beneath the myths oF the Right lie madness. 
Unfortunately, the author laments, there were 
these ambiguities. The film “so carefully repro- 
duced the appearance of a standard Right film 
that even sophisticated observers missed the 
'corrections'". And, perhaps in consequence - 
who knows - the American people continued 
watching these Right-cycle movies. For the 
h. R ight cycle, whatever its underlying myth, did 
not disappear. It went from strength to 
strength. This is not explained by Ray. The 
Dirty Harry series went right on, Sudden Im- 
pact being the latest in the line. Clint Eastwood 
has just revived the Western with Pale Rider. 
Chuck Norris went from Af. /. A. to Code of 
Silence. Sylvester Stallone made First Blood. 
And now his Rambo — a Right-cycle film if ever 
there was one - bids fair to be Hollywood's 
greatest international shecess of the year. And 
. , there is the interesting case of General Custer. 
In oiio 6( RaS'V 
films, LtMeBIg Aton(l970)/M 
frayed as a pompous buffoon. But-the movie 
producer Thom mount, of all people, responsi- 
ble for Animal House and other Left-cycle 
films, has decided to answer what he describes 
as a growing fascination in the land with 
patriotic figures by rehabilitating Custer in a 
th ree-hour television movie. Mount see?. Cus- 
ter as resembling Rambo.. ’ : J 
In his conclusion, Ray attempts to deal with 
the question of Ronald Reagan. After much 
thrashing about, > the author, . a- professor; of 
English at the Uhlvisrsity pf Florida, decides that 
£.• even for-. his supporters ,'Prosldent Reagan is; 
" “vaguely! a figure of camp”. Surely the public's 
view of him must' be < substantially ironic. 

• professorRay places great Kop$ hi the power of . 
irony to undermine America's traditional myths. 


Where 
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ROBERT T. EBERtyEES : j .• ' i 1 '' ;• . . 
Film and the Dream Screen: A sleep and a .: 
forgetting . ' : 

247pp. Quildferd: Princeton University Press. 
£30. , . 

:p 69j p660i ! r : ..... 

W 1 •• '-V V: : v v '* r J 

j Robert T. Eberwein’s Filip and ; the Dream • 
Serein takes as iitsi-startifig f'oint ^tbe. ofteii- 
noted similarity between watching a ftlm op a 
darkened cinema, screen arid fife expptieqce of 
dreaming' while asleep. His hypotheslB runs 
thus. We cpine into ibe world from the woml?. 

• v/e are at one with ouridves, , Our.fir^t eXpen- 
; eia'celip opr jppthbr’g breast- Out sepsti pf 

’ noss Wd:thebl^siraergi?J our, priitaryf tafeis. 

• maintained. the'samelimeW^'dreamv.^ 

• we have no sense Of the dreaming as “pther!'! ' 
we^ ^dop'f ^ think b£it jilit.cTreiifhl^ . Wejaiid 

•! thq dreitps-irp one.. And th>t, iiinitaury : s6lfi 
' pf us apditbe; mbther’s [ 

h^t is!the;rabufe w.io, apMk.pn wblch ! 
our inf^t fantasies first fiicKeJ.-Tjieii we |rqw 
„ M prjMrihpuse plqse apout the 


! grpyving boy’ (pr ^rl). ^0 rand that sense of 
■ oneness become separated. But we still dream, 
and the place where our dreams are played out 

• is iwhqt remains of oUr upitfu-y self- Our sense . - 

: pf self metged nroth motKer’s breast ^ or ^the : 

• : dream .sareen" r ;It follows therefore, that the 

experience.pf cinema temporarily, recalls bur 
'|nfant,on6i)es8, Cor the screen, which we see in 

• tpejciKema mirtora thpt serfW^ in bursejyes 

; where our dreams art? erected, j • ;• . 

Tp' explore (his ihdory,. Robert.Tv, Eberweln ' 
^ looks at various ftitris in which part of al 1 of the 
niarraiive coiftprises what one Or ieVeral 'bjaarri 
Bcterehaveteridrea^gvlnother w^>rds, he 
. examines films in which the Cinema screens aria - . 
the-Vdream^ ^ screens”, are one.'Afqopgthe films 

• uiLUI. ba'sh. j)aa>iiM niliiLr 1ff.afnn*a ! 


V in^l tBAlcoh>i IrigmarBergmim’s:. 
" - Persoi ja, ia ncLLuis Sliridftr? fa J 

The Dis&eet Cbatm of the jBburgedisie. It U; 
oftmi difficult to stee the. connection between ;^ 
Ebenvein’S analysis and hiMheory; but niany 
tfte.^dderital pom^ >hich be makes are, 
:i ar gue d . A good example is 

• .hisiriuaiysis of {he Bctte di JoUr , .. ^ •* 

' [rhe fijhn ,opens ydt^ Seyerine's fiageUation 


' fantasy. Then a voice .(the voice of her husband) 
says “What are you thinking about, S 6 verine?" 
arid the scene cu|s from the Boisde Boulogne, 
. (where S 6 vc rine has just beeri. 1 bekteri) to a 
• Paris -flat. . The husband j ^whd’^ ^^hris! askrti ; 1 the: 
question. Wants, to make, love; but Sdverine 
doesn't. The point that Eberwein makes Is that 
the second scene in the flat, in which Sdvorino’s 
husband is a good man who understands His 
wife’s sexual reluct?! dee, is 9 s mqch ja fantasy or 
.. dream Ori heV part as the whlpping ^derie Ifl the 
R 6 to. ■ Hlsmb tnbd, wljilch is towealithe^haa 
as Sdveiine’sfaritadesjinakes sunroof life whole 
■: film; It is, a pity.tha t his t heore tlcal oxpMirtons 
'art iadj char^terized iby tim;Wrid 'cIad^ cd 
'■ thought '.arid - Expression .'instead^ df /'belhg 
‘ .clpudjedj'.as th(^ ;a^e,; by. jaj^ri'i'’ r 

andthe predfn SeritenydB h6 mainly of 
;|..-irtfereat;- to fihtifa^demf^r thb J general rpadcr 
•; flnferestrid ip the, is .’llkei^ to; ftnd it 

:;rather hard gding.TTie only ex^ptlQristriay bd 
' those reader s yrith an interest in films that use 
"dreams or which, are entirely made up of 
drcamB. Theyare a fascinating type; Professor 
: Efberwein collects . thri best - examples to- 
■ 'get her and describes them in a way which 
• -whetB one’s appetite to see many of their 

. ... ‘ • 
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Drawing the domestic 
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Designs for Castles and Country Villas by 
Robert and James Adam 
160pp. Oxford: Phaidon. £55. 
0714822787 

JOSEPH ud ANNE RYK WERT 
The Brothers Adam: The ti**** 0 
223pp. Collins. £15* 

0002175096 — A 


^rribatloa of the four Adam brothers, 
*S»ert t James, John and William, to English 
architecture was enormous, and they were not 
of course English. A fine line and a wary path 
have to be traced between overemphasis on 
distinct national identities and disregard of 
them. In the brothers’ working life-time Edin- 
burgh strove for the title of “The Modem 
Athens", but it was still to London that enter- 
prising Scots looked and came in the hope of 
making their fortunes. The Adams’ fortunes 
were both mixed and paradoxical. 

As decorators they developed a style whose 
very success was their undoing: its combination 
of simple geometrical frames, stylized low re- 
lief closer to Renaissance Rome than to 
ancient Athens, and small inset paintings, 
could be and soon was learnt by craftsmen and- 
imitated by other designers before surfeit sent 
it out of fashion. The “Adam style" still means 
to most people the exquisite cake-icing of in- 
teriors at, for example, Nostell, Kenwood, 
Syon, Osterley or 20 Portman Square. As 
businessmen the Adams never recovered from 
the financial collapse of their Adelphi scheme; 
but the chief cause of its failure was not the lack 
of acumen on their part, rather the decision of 
the Ordnance not to lease the extensive vaults 
beneath the terrace s. 

J YetTL'oberl ahdiaHteAXiJam maintained 
until the early 1790s the practice established 
about 1750 before Robert had made the Grand 
Tour. The works of the fifteen years to 1792 
included a considerable number of notable 
commissions, especially and significantly in 
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77 ie front elevation of an Adam design for a villa In the castle style for the Earl of Derby, at The Oaks, Sutton, Surrey, ft Is taken from the book reviewed here. 


many of their works survive in good condition. 
Much documentary study had been devoted to 
buildings, craftsmen and clients, although 
much remains to be done. But the foundation 
of all studies remains the eight-and-a-haif 
thousand drawings in Sir John Soane’s 
Museum, bought from the Adam estate by 
Soane. 

Two engraved volumes of designs were pub- 
lished by Robert and James in 1773-9 and a 
third, posthumous and unauthorized, 
appeared in 1822. Alistair Rowan has found 
clues to the preparation of another volume of 
domestic designs, executed and unexecuted, in 
the 1780s and early 1790s; the evidence lies in 
the drawings themselves and in a reference by 
the partnership’s diief clerk in 1791 to help "in 
forwarding the Book". The drawings, which 
Professor Rowan has identified in the Soane 
collection, are the basiB of Designs for Carries 
and Country Villas by Robert and James Adam. 

Assuming, as it is reasonable to do, that this 
was indeed the brothers' intention, the book 
raises important questions about architectural 
publishing. The original volume would havo 
been addressed to connoisseurs, prospective 
,paifons, and ;(if not pethlaps intentionally) 
^TOteotial ln^tatq^Ro%an write* for scholars 
the .taimdibme 'tout- 


;goW, Aha many, houses and castles, aorii^ iiow /wt wndfag anti the^ce; ; at eighty-five pence 
destroyed vand Borne • constructed without .' apiece far ;offaet ljtho plates; suggest in eye for 
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), Mptient; Adam literature beglni Wlth A.T. 

• ipbitoti’s two vdiumw bE 19 j&i the.iecentife- 
i \ ; x' printing Of which ; is in itself an fndichtd'r Of the; 
IV- • ,*faady growth of scholwly interest. The mat- 
J .;•? ■ V erial is abundant. Jh spite of nineteenth' and 


the book collector. A volume of plates con- 
ceived for ope graphic mediuni and realized In 
another after two centuries is inevitably a hyb- 
rid,! not fa iay a pastiche, and the Tpsult is . 
visually pretefatiqus: 211 drawn plans and 
. elevations are arranged on sixty-four plates, 


- Including the whole ; each faced by a page of explanatory text! 

I- j: 7 ■ lAdplphl (save t^e Rpyal Society of Aits ), * Although theimount qf iitfbnrfation transmit- 


ted is similar, photographic half-tones of ori- volume is composed are notable for thdipfaj 

ginal pen and wash drawings cannot look like ning and the castles for their rugged bolthts 
hatched copperplates, and the addition of There is nothing of interior decoration fa 
ruled borders and cursive plate numbers is con- little on the outside; in any case the orders* 

fusing. This is not a direct facsimile publication used sparingly even in the more conveatioti 

like that some years ago of the previously un- of the house designs. But 1 the internal 
printed sixth book of Serlio. Nor is it simply a is imaginative and often exciting with vift 
book of drawings, for the material has been shapes and sequences of rooms and m 
arranged to make a book of the kind that the dramatic staircases. The neo-Norman cata 
brothers may be presumed to have planned, with their strong geometrical shapes throb; 

though “the contents of the volume remain less much the brothers learned from the "cutto* 1 ! 

certain". of Vanbrugh, whom they were among tkbi 

Derisions had to be taken as to what to to rediscover. ! 

include, and where and at what scale: only Joseph and Anne Rykwert’s attractive M 
three scales have been used, but since they originated with Electa of Milan; it retainsli] 
relate feet to millimetres they are not identical square Electa format with three-columapfar 
with the originals. Moreover, scales are ex- and is printed to their customary high s»| 
pressed numerically in the texts instead of by dards. This book Is more serious, and to test j 

the usual engraver’s practice of drawing them longer - over 50,000 words - than first tapj® 

out. In fact throughout the introduction and ions suggest, and about R fifth of it iidettftk i 

the complicated explanatory notes Rowan hns architecture in Scotland in the two genflsfo j 

been scrupulously careful to say what he has before the Adam brothers. In t fa li#I 

done and why, and to distinguish between ori- Rowan’s publication the discussion pf 

ginal and editorial matter. Nevertheless, be- Scottish Gothick is especially InlerwtilfcN 

cause the publication has been Conceived as a this is basically, as the copious annotuk* 

unity which it cannot ever be, equal care is confirm, a work of synthesis, notof dfaW 

called for in the reader iii order to trace these The list of works is based, with ackadiW 
distinction*/-;. ' 1 •” • ' ment, on that in Howard Colvin’S 

.But a measure of disquiet about the form of . Dictionary; of British A rchltecls 1600-tMt 
publication should not obscure either Rowan’s ternal evidence suggests that the bibHogh# 
exemplary scholarship or the value of liis mat- was compiled by a machine. But this isiP* 

erial. Both built and unbuilt designs are real nnd well illustrated survey of what U to* 

Adam architecture of a quite different kind about the life nnd work of the Adafnilxofcfi 

from ''the opulent .classicism and profuse in- (os the lust page unhappily calls themJ.'W 
.twior display” that are so well known. Just us uro other signs of sloppy editlng*^^ 1 
thesurprising monumentally of form and scale reference to Coleshill as "a Itoui® vwtai 
places the later public buildings Firmly in the attributed to Sir Roger Pratt and Inlgo Wr 
development of late eighteenth-century British und the irreconcilable assertion that 7fai 

^rep-classicism, the houses of which this one of the many unknown facts about pn»> 


NEIL HERTZ 

The End of the Line: Essays on psychoanalysis 
and the sublime 

265pp. New York : Columbia University Press. 
$32.50. 

0231057083 


It is 9.30 one windy evening in 1798^nd Wil- 
liam Wordsworth is out walking alone in the 
Lake District. The sky is overcast and the scene 
drab when he is startled by a sudden gleam of 
moonlight. Looking up he sees the clouds part 
and above bis head the clear moon appeare in 
all her glory: 

There, in a black-blue vault she sails along, 
followed by multitudes of stars that, small 
and sharp, and bright, along the dark abyBS 
drive as she : bow fast they wheel away, 
yet vanish not! 

This is how he will put it later, with much else 
concerning his feelings of delight, elation and 
revelation, before the vision ends and the mind 
is left to muse upon the solemn scene. Yet 
when he comes to transcribe his vision into “A 
Night-Piece" Wordsworth introduces a curious 
split. These feelings of heightened subjectivity, 
of the self experiencing to the full its sheer 
selfness, are given not to an I but to a he, the 
"pensive traveller". It all happened to some- 
one else. The man who remembers Is not the 
same man who exclaimed "How fast they 
wheel away l", for when he writes Wordsworth 
is now (as he describes it in The Prelude) two 
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consciousnesses - “conscious of myself and of 
some other being". How, when and why writ- 
ing disperses selfhood in this way are matters 
with some fascinating implications. To map the 
phenomenon and its implications is the task 
that Neil Hertz sets himself in this rich and 
varied collection of essays. 

Locating points where writing disperses self 
is a customary activity of deconstructive criti- 
cism, which In its less reflective forms has been 
known to give the mere discovery of such mo- 
ments automatic applause. For Hertz finding 
moments when the writing self splits and scat- 
ters is not the end or goal of enquiry but rather 
its beginning. He is interested in the ways dif- 
ferent kinds of writing react to the feeling of 
losing grip on selfhood, and the investigation 
ranges widely indeed: Longinus, TocqueviUe, 
Milton, Victor Hugo join company with Cour- 
bet, Cornell’s student pamphlet on plagiarism, 
Earl Wasserman’s reading of The Rape of the 
Lock, alongside more predictable choices such 
as Freud’s Dora and Sartre’s Flaubert. Where 
a lesser explorer might homogenize this varied 
landscape,by fixing only upon Its various cracks 
and ravines, Hertz looks at the surrounding 
terrain: he wants to find out what else is there, 
for example what happens after there has been 
a manifest Assuring, and he asks technical 
questions, the questions of a refined and wiser 
deconstructive critic: how does writing recover 
from shocks to Its sense of self? How much 
does it want or need to restore itself? at all 
costs? not at all? 

Longinus is Hertz’s most suggestive example 
of writing which systematically cultivates Its 
fault-lines, for in his treatise Longinus does not 
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; Sirin’s pioneering work, The Chinese on the 
, Art of Painting (1936) was marred by many 
V mistakes and a plodding style, white Lin 
; YQ-l'ang’s The Chinese Theory of Art was al- 
most too readable, sliding gracefolly over the 
obscure passages. This collection of trans- 
lations shirks none of the difficulties, though it 
takes a calculated risk by breaking up the texts 
; by topics, with a heavy emphasis on landscape 
painting. 

No translator today can quite match Arthur 
Waley’s combination of literary elegance and 
faithfulness to the meaning of the text, and 
here the striving for accuracy at all costs sdme- 
; times confronts the reader with a clumsiness: 

, Surely it would be better to say "real things are 
hard to depict” than "substantial entities are 
v difficult to farm"; even though lising does!. 
.' mean fa form; or embody, rather than fa de- !. 
■ = plot. •. -. . A- • 

Occasionally passages are translated with 
; parts left out and others put ip,' as id the i^uota- 
dons frpm the Han Authors Wang Ch!ung anc) 
Uu Ah f but on the whole the translations are 
pf scrupulously honest' and Accurate. Not all are 
s ; by these authors. Some are reprinted ! froifi 


,'n' ! fa. bod " ^<*1 by Sopdr, Acker, Maeda and others, 

Wd to ohock whether Srtd how far they have 
c ^^wpHChaiitfiP^fi r * Modified these one has to go back to the origin-. 

^ KWasnot possible to include tire M; 


went home and sat down naked on his mat 
("He is a true artist”, said the ruler when he 
heard of it); while the eccentric master Ku 
K’ai-chih gets his full due. We read again the 
contemporary description of, {he “performance 
art" of the T’ang landscape painter Chang 
Tsao, of the drunken master of architectural 
painting Kuo Chung-shu, and the more sober 
but no less interesting techniques of Kuo Hsi. 
This book is also a mine of information on 
screen painting, an art practised by all the great 
landscape painters to the end of the Sung 
Dynasty, and by none since. 

Writings by Sung scholars such as Shen Kua, 
Han Cho and Teng Ch’un show the level of 
sophistication reached by Chinese aesthetics . 
when Europe was still emerging from the Dark 
Ages, while Sung and Yflan texts also show 
how strong was the force of precedent as the 
tradition in painting and criticism came' in- 
creasingly to feed upon itself. Dr Bush's earlidr 
anthology, and the Sung extracts newly trans- 
lated here, stress the major break with tradi- 
tion brought about in the eleventh century by 
the revolutionary concept of literary men's 
painting, wen-jen-hua, or high officials’ paint- 
mg,shih‘ta-fu-hua, and the vlrtues io th© artist ; : 
of detachment and ’ , awkwaidrtess"v pto- 
pOundpd by the ppet Su Tung-p'o and his dr* .. ■ 
cle. A question ihht haslong puzzled aft histo: 
rfaiis Is why this new doctrine, and the example . 
oFSu Tung-p’o V own pictured, produced no • . 
.school of Bcholariy pai riling until the YQan. ; ; 
Dynasty. So fair, as the 1 yen-jen hud fa- dbni - 
cemed, the Sodthern .Sung is almost a com-, 
plete blank. '• ' , ! • - '/A : ■ * 

. Two passages translated heite point, to the- . 
answer. "Today’s painter-scholars", wrote Liu 
Hsdeh-ch’i about 1192, “havef.pnly a popular . 
reputation and cannot by any means be seen as - 
equal to the anCierlts, Some; compelled by ; 
their lack o^materiai meahs" - wouldn\;‘fay 


only analyse the Sublime, Hertz argues: his 
great whirl of quotations from Sublime litera- 
ture moves with a speed and force which in- 
corporate the Sublime into his own writing. 
And if we look at what he praises in his pas- 
sages from Homer, Sappho or the Old Testa- 
ment, characteristically it is another transfer of 
power, from the violent and rushing scenes the 
passages describe across into their own lan- 
guage. Such transfer goes by several current 
names- trope, turn or "slide” (Hertz’s choice): 
in Longinus it so loosens language from the 
stable moorings of citation that we miss the 
sense of just where the excitement Is coming 
from, Ajax or Homer or Longinus, and of who 
is who. The effect is carefully planned and 
without detectable anxiety about this capacity 
of language to slide, turn and overturn the 
boundaries round selves. Wordsworth com- 
posing "A Night-Piece” similarly increases the 
capacity of writing to divide the self in two, into 
one who experiences and one who recounts; in 
painting, Courbet both disperses and recon- 
venes the self viewing the image by a complex 
play between viewer and surrogate viewer- 
within-the-painting, and between the actual 
pigment on canvas and the virtual scene "be- 
hind" it. 

The account of Courbet is one of the best 
things in the book and could well be extended 
•further, however disconcerting the results 
might be to an art history establishment intent 
on guarding its custodial treasures from the 
likes of Hertz, Michael Fried, or any other 
marauder. 

In Caspar David Friedrich, far more than in 
Courbet, the landscape of Sublimity is 
attended by chronic turbulence within the 
sense of self, for in a whole category of his work 
Friedrich presents us with a figure who, watch- 
ing the Alpine mists or Baltic wastes, sunset or 
sunrise, makes it radically uncertain whether 
the scene comes from within that observer’s 
elevated consciousness, or from outside. Is the 
Sublimity already created and composed by 
this excited mind? or is ito origm Friedrich? 


And if it is Friedrich, why is it thar recording 
and painting the Sublime involves this strange 
Wordsworthian doubling, of "myself and of 
some other being", the painter and this mys- 
terious traveller who always turns his back on 
painter and viewer alike? Again, few painters 
have deployed allusion and citation more 
whole-heartedly than Ingres, and in Ingres's 
Longinian whirl of references to Antiquity, to 
the Gothic, and to Raphael, the image comes 
loose from the moorings of realism, to set sail 
on the currents of imaginary desire. If only 
Hertz had spent more time with painting: 
bringing the discussion of painting to the level 
of development one can take for granted in 
literary criticism is a task hardly yet begun, and 
the rewards are rich. 

Yet one worries about the way Hertz maps 
psychoanalysis on to criticism. In Freud the 
ego fa hardly a negative quantity. Its operations 
are vital for self-preservation, for mediating 
between id and superego, and eventually (in 
the name of Eros) for unifying and integrating 
the organism as it fights against undifferentia- 
tion and regression to lower, deathly states. 
Yet in Hertz, as elsewhere, art's equivalent 
drive towards mediation and unity is of little 
interest, except when it falters and the text or 
image runs aground. In psychoanalysis the ego 
is considered neutrally, or is valorized as an 
agency of cure, but in the slide across to criti- 
cism it acquires a minus sign whose status and 
charge should be vigorously and responsibly 
examined. If it is not examined, the scope and 
compassion of psychoanalysis are lost in tran- 
sit, for all that may be left for criticism fa the 
hovering attention on the lookout for signs of 
turbulence, diagnostic skills - however acute - 
guided by a map that is only partial, split off 
from awareness of the forces which integrate 
and bind (in Freud they, too, are libidinal and 
erotic). At moments in this collection Hertz 
takes active pleasure in catching authors and 
authority out - one wishes he had written these 
suggestive and often briUiaqt essays von gan- 
zem Herzen. 
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Medieval 

Households 

DAVID HERLIHY 
How should the medieval 
family be characterized? Who 
formed the household and what 
were the ties of kinship, law 
and affection that bound the 
members together? Herlihy 
explores these questions from 
ancient Greece to the household 
of fifteenth-century Tuscany to 
provide a broad new 
interpretation of family life. In 
a series of bold hypotheses 
Herlihy presents his ideas 
about the emergence of a 
distinctive medieval household 
and its transformation over a 
thousand years. 

Studies in Cultural History 


£25.60 Cloth 272pp 
0-674-66376-1; £8.9S Paper 


0-674-56376-X 


The Making of 
Urban Europe 1000- 
1950 

PAUL M. HOHENBERG & 
LYNN HOLLEN LEES 
■By tracing the large-scale 
processes of social, economic 
and political change within 
cities, as well as the evolving 
relationships between town and 
country and between city and 
city, the authors present an 
original synthesis of European 
urbanization within a global 
context. The lucid text is 
supplemented by numerous 
maps, illustrations and tables 
. ana by a bibliography. 

Harvard Studies in Urban 


History 

£25,50 Cloth 416pp 


0-674-64360-2 


The Miners of 
Decazeville 


A Genealogy of 
'ializatii 


Deindustrialization 
DONALD REID 
Many governments today are 
struggling with the problems of 
deindustrialization but few 
historical assessments of thiB 
dilemma exist to serve as tools 
of analysis. Donald Reid’s book 
traces the rise and fall of 
industry over almost two 
centuries-i-from the final 
decades of the one ten regime 
, until the Fifth Republic— in a 


coalmining community in 
a. It is 


southwestern France, it is an 
important work which sets the 
agenda for future work in this 
significant area of 
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The Problem of- 
Unbelief ii> the 
-Sixteenth Century 

The Religion of Rabelais 
’ LUCnSN JFfeBVRE : \ 

. .Translated by . Beatrice Gottlieb 
Ludea Feb vre’s magisterial : 
f Study of sixtcranth-century 1 
: >eligious and intellpctual-. ' ■ 

. history is.a mpdern claSsio. 

Febvrb, founds with Marc 
; .'Bloch of.the journal Anftatos, 
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Zimbabwean notes 


Christopher Hitchens 


Landlocked between the Zambesi and the 
Limpopo, with neighbours as diverse and va- 
rious as South Africa and Mozambique, Zim- 
babwe is both the newest African state and the 
one with the largest non-ruling white popula- 
tion. This makes it. in more than one sense, an 
unusually favourable point of vantage. Once 
the setting for works by John Buchan and H. 
Rider Haggard (Haggard was moved by the 
massive ruins of Great Zimbabwe to write 
King Solomon’s Mines) , it is now the meeting 
place for political and intellectual exiles from 
the south. 

Unlike their neighbours, Zimbabweans 
have a common language in English. This, and 
the fact that (relations between Shona and 
Ndebele having some distance to go) relations 
between black and white are harmonious, has 
enabled some promising and interesting writ- 
ing to develop since independence. Much of 
this is of course political in tone. As one critic 
put it to me, “Colonialism, like apartheid, 
politicized sex, religion and race. You can’t do 
that without politicizing literature.” But there 
are deeper preoccupations, especially among 
the African writers who are battling to recon- 
cile modernism, anti-colonialism and the pull 
of ancestral and traditional life in the country- 
side. 

Of these, Charles Mungoshi is by some dis- 
tance the most skilful and evocative. His novel 
Walling for the Rain (1975) and his book of 
stories Coming of the Dry Season (1972) are full 
of ironic and observant moments. Mungoshi's 
classic protagonist is the young man who wants 
to see the world, or even the city, but who is 
oppressed by guilt about family and custom, fn 
Zimbabwe, “home" means the village you hail 
from, and great local scorn can attach to those 
who try and move awny. Mungoshi, whose 
work was banned by Ian Smith's regime, is on 
the side of those who make the break. In Wait- 
ing for the Rain, which is written in the historic 
present ns if to emphasize the tension between 
ambition und the stupefying pace of rural life, 
the central figure finally does it: 

The ear picks up speed and Lucifer watches the 
leprous skin of his country slough off and fall back 
dead behind him. The speed of the car creates a 
pleasant breeze and Lucifer breathes deeply for a 
long long while. In about two hours they will be in 
Salisbury. 

Lucifer leans back and tries to look at his country 
through the eyes of an impartial tourist. 

Of the new novels that are more deliberately 
political, perhaps the strongest i& written by a 
European. fCarima, by Tim McLoughlin, is a 
fictionalized account of a massacre by Smith's 
forces in a village near Mount Darwin in 1975. 
It is a forensic study in mutual incomprehen- 
sion, with dialogue and detail that instantly 
recall the argot and atmosphere of the UD I 
period. It would be too much to say that the 
book has no villains, but it certainly has no 
heroes. Its subtext, too, is .the fatal Impact of 
blundering central authority on a backward 
village. In fact, McLoughlin displays slightly 
more tenderness for bucolic sensibilities than 
Mungoshi does. But, as one of the barrators 
says, “If knowledge is power then we Whites 
are very weak”. „ 


* ; ★ ★ 


: images of rain, alternating with memories of 
;part^ed*and arid land, are continuous In-ZIrti- 
,]babwean writing. lit his book r . Those Years df 
J Drought afutH ufiger, which traces the evolu- 
tion of 1 African writing in English, the poet 
.! Musaemura Zimqnya suggests that this is more 
" to do with history than with cjimate. The year 
,1896, which saw the white .settler conquest 
tompfotjpd with all tfe bloodshed and ruthless- 
| nqss described by Olive Schreiner, Was also a, 
year p|E catastrophic drought-a drought, forth- 
■ j en *ore> (hat had b?eh foretold; by. the local 
hqly.men; Stanlake Satnkaiige in hip Year bf the 
Uprising describes the facility deities as (h'ey 
ppb front (he : superior' might and cunning of 
' Rhodes: 1 


hire the old man of the village or kraal as he 
relates his confused memories of the period to 
wised-up and educated youngsters. The Shona 
word for the African resistance to colonization 
is chimurenga - the term appropriated by 
Robert Mugabe’s forces in their recovery of 
the country. Looked at from this viewpoint, 
the period of white rule appears almost 
ephemeral until one recollects that it con- 
fronted the Africans with precisely the tech- 
nological and modernizing challenges which 
they still face. To judge by Zimunya’s account 
of this process as it is unfolded in literature, it is 
easier to undertake such a task when urbaniza- 
tion and the shock of the new do not come 
packaged as part of the benefits conferred by 
paternalism. The rains, incidentally, were a 
record this year. 


account of the nemesis of white arrogance and 
depicting Africans as actors and characters in 
their own right. Chennells concludes: 


[“Wilhuij Smith wns once Rhodcsiun, and the tri- 
logy provides ample evidence that he saw Rhodesia as 
most Rhodesians once saw it, mid was forced to 
re-scc it in the same wny that inmiy Rhodesians have 
liccn forced to do. 


* ★ ★ 


* ★ ★ 


Related themes are taken up by Anthony 
Chennells in his study of the novels of Wilbur 
Smith. Smith's “Ballantyne Trilogy” (A Falcon 
Flies , Men of Men, The Angels Weep) spans the 
history of white Rhodesia. In considering it, 
Chennells rightly remarks that: 


Whatever else one might write about the colonial 
interlude in Zimhubwe’s history and however one 
chooses to plot it - farce, comedy, tragedy arc possi- 
bilities - wc can at least he certain that Rhodesia 
began and has ended. 


Since Smith's novels were written during and 
after the end of settler rule, Chennells has 
some half-poignant, half-amused retrospective 
fun with them on that score. At one point one 
of the Ballantynes, surveying Rhodesia as a 
new territory, wonders “what a colony of Brit- 
ish settlers with their industry and sophisti- 
cated agricultural techniques, plough and crop 
rotation, seed-selection and fertilisation, 
might make of this lush rich soil". This would 
have sounded sententious even in the mouth of 
a Henty character. But, as Chennells goes on 
to point out, it was precisely the enlargement 
of commerce that qualified the romantic self- 
image of the settlers as dwellers in a new (and 
significantly uninhabited) Eden. Smith 
accommodates to reality as the Ballantyne epic 
progresses, finally giving a fairly honest 


A history of censorship, shortage and under- 
development has made publishing a tenuous 
undertaking in Zimbabwe, as elsewhere in the 
African continent. Nor is the picture improved 
by the practice of "unloading" unsuccessful 
British book-printings on a half-starved mar- 
ket, and thus giving Gresham a demonstration 
in the few available outlets. Heinemann’s deci- 
sion to cut back on its African Writers Series 
has also come at a very unpropitious time. But 
two enterprising indigenous houses are 
attempting to meet the newly aroused thirst for 
books - a thirst that derives front the crash 
expansion of education, und is attested by the 
impressive queue in the British Council lib- 
rary, and hy the repealed requests from stran- 
gers for the most commonplace paperback. 

Zimbabwe Publishing House, the newest 
arrival, is dividing its energy between the poli- 
tical and nationalist market (hooks by Nelson 
Mandela, Ngugi wa Thiong'o and Hugh 
Lewin) and the emergent writer. It has pub- 
lished Charles Mungoshi, and is devoting a line 
to new poetry as well. A printing of Doris 
Lessing’s The Grass is Singing (which reads 
these days almost like a novel of nostalgia in- 
stead of the challenge to lurid racialist sexuality 
that it once was) was an instant success. The 
editions are cheap and well produced, and a list 
can be had from Zimbabwe Publishing House, 
PO Box BW 350, Harare, Zimbabwe. 

Mumbo Press, which endured considerable 
harassment from the authorities during the 
transition from minority rule, is connected to 
the liberal wing of the Catholic Church and has 
published a number of memoirs from the colo- 
nial period, as well as Karima (see above) and 
an anthology of new Zimbabwean writing 
edited by the same author. Mnmbo's addressis 
PO Box 66002, Kopje, Harare, Zimbabwe. 


The periodicals, 30: Poetry Wales 


Neil Corcoran 


Poetry Wales 

Volume 21,Nol 

154pp. Poetry Wales Press. . 

Subscriptions £6 pa from 56, Parcau Avenue, 
Bridgend, Glamorgan. 


On .the evidence of this twenty-first anni- 
versary issue, you agree to review for Poetry 
Wales at your peril. If you are Martin Has- 
lehurst writing on a dutch of poetry magazines 
and concluding, In your final paragraph, that 
the fifth number of Spectrum makes it appear 
“the best for survival”, the editor, Cary 
Archard, will append a parenthesis saying, of 
Spectrum 6, that its editorial names it “the Inst 
issue of the magazine”; and if you have missed 
a deadline t- it. is not made clear whether 
through incompetence, overwork or despair - 
the-Welsh Language Editor, Helen Lewis, will, 
jn<a short piece appended to the reviews sec- 
tion, say that “Gwyn Thomas’s, Living a Life 
. . . has been retained as a free gift by a lady in 
Cardiganshire”. This scolding note of the cor- 
rective and punitive may seem almost a carica- 
ture of a certain kind of Welsh puritanism, hut 
it is enforced by Cary Archard’s own editorial 


tinuity and consistency over the years, estab- 
lishing a forum for Anglo-Welsh and related 
literature in which the temptations or dangers 
of the parochial and the coterie have been very 
largely avoided. It could be claimed indeed 
that the journal bus actively encouraged 
Anglo-Welsh literature in a greater sense of 
security, promoting a more casual assurance.® 
less nervous dcliberutencss. This has been 
managed partly, of course, simply by providing 
a means of publication, but also by numerous 
critical essays and special numbers on Anglo- 
Welsh writers, or writers of Welsh affinity. u» 
which a “tradition” is established and affirmed, 
but also made available to scrutiny. The issues 
on David Junes, Edward Thomas, Henry 
Vaughan and R.S. Thomas’s later poetry have 
been particularly useful. The valuable experi- 
ment of more pluralistically exposing this tradi- 
tion to the genuinely other, in an issue on tw 
new American poetry in the late 1970s, seems 
not to have been repeated: it is a direction in 
which the journal might profitably go In ,ts 
third decade. 

It Is the healthy self-scrutiny of Poetry Wales 
which excuses some of its less attractive forms 


of self-correctjon. In the current issue, Jeremy 
Hooker's account of Roland Mathias exempli' 


which, despite the twenty-first birthday, seeks 
aid the 


the cal sleeps on the hearth. 
' J 11 ? land b thiisty, the soil k parched, the rivers are 
: dry andlhe goats die by the day for want of water and 
1 Even the fowU of the air and beasts of 

! perish. They ay for RAIN, my ford, far 



: . Tlte 1896 rebellion took place within living 
!■ ^crooOV and mafly.iZimbahwaan stories fea- 


to “avoid the self-congratulatory tone” and in- 
stead self-critlcally .refers to the infrequency of 
the journal's engagement with the Welsh Lan- 
guage and to its lack of a large internal Welsh 
readership, before tentatively celebrating, its 
achievement of a “continuity” which “bps ere- 
ated a community of voices in Wales”. 

I think any poetry magazine which has sur- 
vived so, long, and which has in recent years 
established its own press (publishing, among 
other interesting titles, a volume by R. S. 
Thomas and a useful collection of essays on 
Seamus Heaney) could afford the luxury of 
slapping itself on the back a little harder than 
this. Poetry Wales, has indeed maintained cotv- 


flea tills characteristic at its best: in idenUfyijf 
Mathias os an inheritor who feels anxiously aI ~ 
guiltily unworthy of his inheritance, Hooker ft 
defining something central . to the Welsh pud* 
tan imagination Itself. The presence of It* 
essay on struggle and tension, among nuawr* 


ous poems by yotuiger willed, makes it pj“jj 


how little this self-division has persisted 
more recent Anglo-Welsh work. OJT 
: Archard’s editorial insists that such work » 
rooted in Wales more deeply and less sea* 
consciously than the poetry of previous & sn8 JJ’ 
lions”, and certainly the majority of the po*Jr 
in this Issue testify to that. The standardise^ 
enough; and Robert Mjnhinnick's “Yops” 
Tony Conran's sad, witty, inventive “Thirteen 
Waysof Looking at a Hoover” are exception* “ 


r- 
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Letters 


The Chatsworth 
Collection 


Sir, - It must be lime someone answered these 
bigoted outbursts that uppear every lime an 
important work of art comes on the market 
(“The Chatsworth sale: a collection dis- 
persed". Commentary, November 29). Either 
we live in a free society where property is re- 
spected, and wc neither allow expropriation 
nor restrict the right to enjoy, give or sell, or 
else we regard all property as theft and 
nationalize it. 

The Chatsworth collection was formed when 
rich English milords roamed the world in 
search of pleasure and gratification. The heirs 
have the same right to sell to similar buyers 
today as the Italian and Dutch former owners 
had. The “senselessness” of breaking up a col- 
lection is presumably the “sense” of needing or 
just wanting the money, and in our society it is 
no one’s right to ask why. 

All that is politics, but for those of us in- 
terested in art the most important factor is that 
a work is not lost when it leaves this country. A 
collection as such only has importance as an 
abstract. The real interest is in the preservation 
and recording of the works of art it contains: 
we may be owners of the property but we arc 
all only guardians of the art and that is not lost 
in a sale. Inasmuch as wo ought perhaps also 
to ensure that the next owner will care for it 
properly we can be confident, these days, that 
anyone who will pay the sums involved will 
certainly look after the works (maybe better 
than before). And the world is smaller than it 
was; illustrations and catalogues are freely and 
widely available. Nor can we really claim that 
the United Kingdom is being denuded of works 
of art. 

Naturally it is a pity that we are not as rich as 
we were. It is the job (thank goodness assid- 
uously carried out) of the directors and cura- 
tors of our museums to raise as much as 
possible to secure what they can for their 
institutions; they deserve all the aid they can 
get. And we have good export controls to help 
too. The loss of a better version of a particular 
Rembrandt etching or Mantegna print than the 
BM can muster is sad. But if the directors feel 
that their funds are better allocated elsewhere, 
it is hardly a national tragedy, not a scandal 
even, if we should happen to disgree with their 
decision. 

The European heritage belongs to all of us 
and to the Americans as well (no bad thing to 
remind them of that from time to time); the 
“collection" is part of the study of art history. 
The prints, however, belong to the Duke or to 
a new owner, to do with as he will. 


ALEX WENGRAF. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, London SW1. 


English Country Houses 


Sir, - It is a pity that the review (Commentary, 
November 15) of the exhibition, The Treasure 
nouses of Britain, at the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, should have Struck such a 
sour note, being used by your reviewer Linda 
Colley largely as a means of displaying her 
personal prejudices. The review is a mishmash 
of contradictions and half-truths, giving the 
bare minimum of information about the ex- 
hibition and even less about the catalogue. At 
one point we learn, for example, that many 
country house owners were busy in central and 
®cal government; or engaged in industrial and 
financial ventures; but later, we are told, “most 
[country] houses were built by men and women 
obsessed with private interest rather than 
patriotic intent". How, in this context, should 
patriotic intent have been shown? It is curious, 
to say foe least, that when the country house 
J 8 ® at its apOgee, so too was British interrta- 
lonal power and influence. These same oWn- 
era are at one and the same time accused of 
osular taste and of "ransacking Europe for old 
■toasters on the cheap" . We also learn that most 
P«ople in the British nation had absolutely 
nothing to do with country houses. How (hen 
We re these houses built, decorated and fur- 
Were not indoor servants and outdoor 
s latf employed in large numbers? The houses 
Wcre i n fact a significant dement in rural 

employment. 

Amazingly, we find that despite the desl riic- • 


tion of so many of these houses during this 
century, your reviewer considers that there are 
still too many “subsidized by the nation". Has 
she never heard of taxation and of death duties 
and capital transfer tax? Who, 1 wonder, 
subsidizes whom, and how many more houses 
should be destroyed? Do not these same tnxes 
help account for the poverty of art treasures 
in many country houses, again a matter of 
adverse criticism by your reviewer? Finally, a 
little European sight-seeing would show Linda 
Colley that loyalty to the past is not confined to 
this country but exists in countries which have 
pulled out of economic decline witli some 
success. 

I write not as a country house owner, nor yet 
an art expert, nor a historian. 1 am a member of 
the public who enjuys visiting museums, but 
finds it even more satisfying to gaze at art 
treasures in the houses for which they were 
obtained. 


John Stuart Mill's 
Francophilia 


J. E. GOLOTHAN. 

Garth, 72 Shmh End Road, Colchester, Essex. 


'Easing the Passing' 


Sir, - Our attention has been called to the 
review in your issue of November 8 of Lord 
Devlin’s book, Easing the Passing, by 
Jonathan Sumption. In it he writes: “Lord 
Devlin's profound contempt for Sir Reginald 
Manningham-B idler is the recurring theme of 
his book. Most lawyers would probably agree 
that the contempt was justified hy the facts.” 
Later he adds: “The breadth of his attack on 
Manningham-Buller is sufficiently explained 
by the contempt of an exceedingly intelligent 
and cultured man for an obtuse mediocrity who 
had got where he had by good fortune and 
political manoeuvre alone.” The first of these 
sentences is regrettably true; the second, we 
believe, is quite mistaken; the third is not only 
gratuitously offensive and deeply hurtful to 
Lord Dithnme-'s surviving widow and family, it 
is also such an outrageous travesty of the truth 
that it cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller was Solici- 
tor-General from 1951 to 1954, Attorney- 
General from 1954 to 1962 and, as Lord 
Dilhorne, Lord Chancellor from 1962 until 
1964. As Viscount Dilhorne he presided in the 
Appellate Committee of the House of Lords 
from 1964 to 1969. In 1969 he was appointed a 
Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, the first former 
Lord Chancellor ever to hold the office, which 
he continued to exercise until reaching the 
statutory retiring age in 1980. Sadly he died 
very shortly after retirement. We know no one 
of whom it could be said more truly that he 
grew in stature with every position he held. It is 
correct to say that before his first appointment 
as n Law Officer he had no great practice at the 
Bar. But in the thirteen years in which he held 
the offices successively of Solicitor-General, 
Attorney-General and Lord Chancellor he 
won in increasing measure the respect and 
admiration of the profession. It was, however, 
in exercising the judicial function of the House 
of Lords in the ensuing sixteen years that he 
made his most notable contribution to the law. 
To every legal problem he brought a robust 
common sense and exceptional clarity of 
thought and expression. He was a master of the 
difficult Judicial discipline of statutory Inter- 
pretation. His speeches in the Law Reports are 
a pleasure to read and throw light on every 
subject they touch. They establish his firm 
place as an outstanding appellate judge. 

Wc do not know on what authority Mr 
Sumption asserts that “most lawyers would 
probably agree” that Lord Devlin's contempt 
was justified. We have discussed Lord Devlin’s 
book with many lawyers who knew Lord 
Dilhorne. Their unanimous opinion, according 
to the impression we have received and which 
we shore, is that the posthumous attack on him 
by a former judicial collegue was deplorable.- 
In the end perhaps it will be Lord Devlin’s 
reputation which will suffer more than Lord 
Dilbome's from the publication of Easing, the 
Passing. v 


SCARMAN. 

BRIDGE of HARWICH. 
House bf Lords. 


Camera Culture by Halla Beloff, aniUusttMton 
-from .which was reproduced in our. issue of 
October i25 t is priced at £14.95. ' 


Sir, - In his long letter (November 29) H. O. 
Papp£ draws attention to further features of 
John Stuart Mill's relationship to French and 
German thought by citing some reasonably 
well-known material that neither I nor, pre- 
sumably, any other student of the subject 
would want to take issue with. What is 
disturbing is that by slightly misrepresenting 
what I wrote and by adopting a somewhat 
polemical tone, Dr Papptf seems intent on 
exaggerating what would otherwise be at most 
a difference of emphasis in the handling of this 
material intoascholarlydispute. I shall confine 
myself to four particularly striking instances of 
this manner of argument. 

Pappd alleges that I was “criticizing Mill for 
drawing an unfavourable comparison between 
Britain and France”. I was not. What I argued 
was that “certain limitations of [Mill’s] sensibi- 
lities and interests combined with the occupa- 
tional hazards of this kind of cultural criticism 
to produce subtle distortions both of French 
history and thought and of their English 
counterparts”, and particularly that it was “the 
pressure of his need to justify his adversarial 
relation to what he took to be the dominant 
strains in English culture" which primarily 
accounted for such distortions. Can anyone but 
Papp£ suppose that this means that I was 
“cast[ing] doubt on a method employed ... by 
Tacitus’* and others? 

Pappg alleges that my account of Mill's 
article on the French journalist Armand Canel 
is “rather unfair” because Carrel was a more 
significant figure than I implied. 1 had sug- 
gested that “while figures such as Guizot no 
less than events such as 1848 may seem 
understandable subjects for Mill’s pen, the 
modem reader may wonder why a compara- 
tively insignificant figure like Cartel merited 
such extended treatment”. This judgment 
about Carrel's comparative importance rer 
mains indisputable (that he Occupies a place In 
the history of the period, albeit a minor one, 
was never in question), and certainly no 
“modern reader's" convictions about this arc 
going to be altered by Pappy's citing of such 
facts as that "the prestigious 1 1th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1911)” expressed a 
favourable opinion of Carrel’s study of the 
English Restoration. 

Pappd alleges, in the course of a generally 
misleading discussion of my treatment of Mill’s 
relation to French historical thought, that my 
“argument in respect of [Adam] Smith is . . . 
anachronistic” because Smith’s Lectures on 
Jurisprudence were not published until 1896 
and therefore could not have been available to 
Mill. I have to say that this looks rather like a 
descent into points-scoring. Smith's views on 
historical development, to which I was alluding 
in the passage in question, were set out in his 
Wealth of Nations which was, of course, 
continuously “available” from its publication 
in 1776. 

Pappg alleges that the “history of the 
give-and-take in the relations between Mill’s 
and German thought is much richer and more 
complex than Coll ini's account of German 
Gelst suggests”. Had I been trying, to give an 
“account of German Geist” this .would un- 
doubtedly have been true, especially in the 
space available, but I was, of course, doing no 
such thing. Instead, I remarked that “it is 
significant that this edition could contain no 
volume of his writings on 'German History and 
Historians’”, and I suggested that it was 
“arguable” that Mill “never really took the 
measure" of the protracted attempt to ?come 
to terms with the legacy of Germaij Romanti- 
cism, especially in philosophy and historical 
scholarship". This is indeed arguable: here we 
have a topic which, if approached in the right 
spirit, could stimulate a potentially interesting 
conflict of assessments. Mill was certainly 
indebted to German thought in various ways i 
as students of his work have long made clear, 
but U still seems to me that' it would need a 
more powerful cpso than has yet been mounted 
to justify the claim that he "really took the 
measure" of German philosophy and historical 
scholarship. Pappfi’s remarks about the impact 
Mill’s work made upon later German thought 
are obviously irrelevant to this case, however 
interesting a subject that may be in its own 


right. And this is true of so much else that Dr 
Pappd refers to. 


STEFAN COLL1NI. 

School of European Studies, University of Sussex, 
Fulmer, Brighton. 


Spender's 'Journals' 


Sir, - In his review of Stephen Spender’s re- 
cently published volumes (November 22) Ian 
Hamilton writes that none of Spender's con- 
temporaries- “not even T. S. Eliot"-censured 
the young Spender for the “often ludicrous 
self-centredness” accompanying the latter’s 
ventures into politics. This may not be directly 
the point Mr Hamilton is making, but Eliot was 
not unaware either of the great interest the 
younger poets took in their own personalities 
or of the general preoccupation with the self 
typical of the period. In his “Last Words’* in the 
last issue of the Criterion Eliot wrote the 
following: 

IA] curious symptom [of the omnipresent cultural 
decline] was the appearance, in the Times Literary 
Supplement [Octobers, 1938]. . . which has recently 
abandoned its policy of anonymity of contributors, 
of an excellent article defending anonymity, by Mr 
Stephen Spender- with his name in large type, and a 
portrait of Mr Spender in the centre. 

EUGENE DUBNOV. 

Carmel College, Mongcwcll Park, Wallingford, Ox- 
fordshire. 


Women Poets 


Sir, - Some interesting questions are begged by 
Michael Hofmann’s review (November 28) of 
Carol Rumens's poems Direct Dialling and her 
anthology Making for the Open: The Chrnto 
book of postfeminist poetry 1964S5, and Jeni 
Couzyn’s Life by Drowning and The Bloodaxe 
Book of Contemporary Women Poets. 

We are - told that Carol Rumens's book 
“promises much for the future”, and that Jeni 
Couzyn's qualities show “ promisingly". , Yet 
Carol Rumens and Jeni Couzyn are both over 
forty, and respectively on their, fourth ajod*(xtjfi{ 
solo books. It is h long time since, say, Craig* 
Rains or James Fenton was promising.. 
Women poets have other youthful attributes. 
The fust adjectives Mr Hofmann attaches to 
the poems of Making for the Open are 
“delightful” and “engaging”, as if they were 
the work of good children, 

Stevie Smith, however, was evidently rather 
a bad girl. Christopher Reid's review (in the 
same issue) deals with her strictly; she was 
“capricious” and “wilful" , with a “fierce egotis- 
tical streak”. It seems to upset male critics 
when women are disagreeable, andshow what 
Mr Hofmann calls “resentment”. . 

Yet women writers have cause for anger. 
The world of letters will not even begin to be 
"postfeminist” until women and men are seen 
to grow up at the same rate. 


MAGGIE GEE. 

5 Morning ton Place, London NW1. 


Alfred Gilbert 


Sir, - A printer's devil seems to have entered 
the Gilbert controversy, In my review of 
Richard Dorment’s book (October 4), two. 
lines of text disappeared into the lower margin. 
The passage to .which Cecil .Gilbert refers 
(Letters, November 22) should have read; 
"... Gilbert kept to the letter of the copyright 
act of 1814: selling replicas was quite within his 
rights, even if his clients were unaware that 
duplication was taking place.” That seems to 
me to be a fair statement of the case. Readers 
interested in details of the debate between Dr 
Gilbert and Dr Dorment - 1 appear to have 
been caught in the crossfire - 1 may care to com- 
pare their respective ;letieis , of |uly 13 and; 
August 3 in the Spectator. ’ ■ ; • 

J. MORDAUNT CtlOOK. 

55 □louoestar AvcrrUe, London NW1. : 


Special Issues 


Sir, - fn the past two weeks you have devoted 
the bulk of your publication first to books for 
thesemi-literati (children) and now the totally 
illiterate (economists). Perhaps imthe future 
the TLS would consider enclosing' a literary 
supplement for its regulnr readers. 

THOMAS RAYFIEL. 

7 Clifton House , 131 Cleveland Street , London tyl. 
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COMMENTAR 

A way with the words 





Alastair Goolden 

SHAKESPEARE 

King Lear 

Almeida Theatre 

King Lear and his Daughters 

Albany Empire, Deptford 

When Chnrles Lamb condemned King Lear as 
essentially impossible to stage and dismissed 
the part of Lear as unactable, the numerous 
reconstructions and supposed improvements 
on the piny of the preceding 200 years had 
made their mark. Today we are more usually 
confronted with the uncut Folio text and we 
may thankfully depend upon an evening of 
pure Shakespeare. But Lamb's observations 
are still pertinent: unwilling to modify or edit 
the text, modem directors often betray a lack 
of confidence in what they have taken on. 

This manifests itself in different -ways: 
in Deborah Warner’s production for Kick 
Theatre Co, one senses a desperate urge to find 
new meaning in the piece. A prime concern in 
this production is to explain, and there are 
times when this is quite appropriate: the final 
act. for instance, benefits from careful pacing, 
and a reasoned exposition is shaped from what 
can often seem a hurried mfilde. Elsewhere, 
however, this obsession with clarity has less 
admirable results: too often the staging is no 
more than a stylized visual representation of 
what is spoken. Rather than illuminating or 
complementing the substance of the text, this 
technique serves only to undermine the power 
of the words, encapsulating, for instance, 
Goneril’s and Regan’s complicity in a secretive 
wink or confusingly expressing Lear's rela- 
tionship with his Fool in a passionate kiss. This 
.jUipavMiUxvoidaace of key issues of the play is 
nowhere more disruptive than in the opening 
scene, where Lear laughingly signals the divi- 
sion of die kingdom by nonchalantly rearing up 
the map as if it were an over- worded contract. 


Sadly the casting of Robert Demeger as Lear 
odds to the problems: Demeger is an actor in 
his early middle-age, and his performance is of 
a man at the same stage in his life. Although it 
cannot be faulted in th is respect - it is confident 
and accomplished - conceptually it is a mis- 
take. Lear's sanity and his love of his daughters 
are open to question, but his years and his 
power are clearly defined and of fundamental 
importance to the development of the plot. 
Demeger lacks both; this seriously diminishes 
his motivation and by implication it removes 
one of the most important elements in the play. 

Another unorthodox Lear is in Gordon 
McDonald’s production of King Lear and his 
Daughters at the Albany Empire. In this case 
the crown rests imperiously on the swaggering, 
threatening frame of a West Indian actor, 
Oscar Watson. Shrouded in mist on the giant 
map of Britain which ingeniously forms the 
stage, he strikes fear into the heart; sur- 
rounded by bis daughters end sons-in-law 
he flaunts his tyranny and effortlessly earns 
the contempt of his elder daughters. 
His demise and that of his kingdom unfold 
before us to the beating of drums in a succes- 
sion of intense images which almost impercept- 
ibly envelop the text. For here is another pro- 
duction in which Shakespeare's words seem to 
obtrude. In this case they have been described 
by the director as "dry'' and "inaccessible", 
and are swamped by "the magic of stagecraft”, 
staging techniques such as dry ice, stroboscopic 
lights and futuristic costumes, which prevent 
them from speaking for themselves. The result 
is an exciting spectacle in which largely non- 
professional performers are successfully used, 
but the process of exploring and absorbing 
elements from differing cultures and ages has 
produced a piece which is unsatisfyingly over- 
endowed. Lamb concluded that "the play is 
beyond -’1 art, as the tamperings with it show”. 
We refine this and rigorously reject the 
interfercnccsofTntc.Garrick, Irving etui. Yet 
wc are still tnmpering. 


Diplomatic disaffection 


i JP David Profumq 

V ’ . 1 

S Plenty 

| ;.vj ABC, Fulham Road 

j A; " In several ways. Plenty is a lavish film: it is 

! - A spectacularly well designed and it carries at its 

• A* centre three fine performances; but admirers 

I j:J of David Hare’s writing may have reservations 

j Vi about how the medium has mollified his 

• dramatic stridency. As with its companion 

j A; piece of the same ye ar. Licking Hitler, the 1978 

j; V Stage production presented a challenging, 

\ . {;.! ' ambiguous study of. how people cope with the 

| aftermath of wartime experience, and the im- 

-V poverishment of English values. It was one of 

the play wright’s "tribal pieces", and while the 
historical aspect is.irealized fully in the film’s 
A*; . '.period detail, the jagged contours which made 
:*LL the play so incisive are somehow flattened. 

'i r . The tenor of the film Ib appreciably dlf- 
: y>] . ferem, its emphasis on stylishness often en- 

£ . hances its ironic title, but it has lost the dark 
?;*!' ; ' .claustrophobia of the plqy, and at over- two 
■ j Hours* running-time tho business seems less 
•'f’i • * n ® ons ^- there are definite- compensations, 

■: , . . however. ; Tjie action begins in ■ 1943 : near 

■jA; ^Poitiers where thfr teenage /Susan Traherne 
- ■ -(Meryl Streep) spends two years of dangerous 

I'v j . freedom dunhg which she has a brief fiaiton 

t ■ .. with a pseudonymous agent; liazBf (bi suitably 

' /-heroic /Sam NeML that' Overshadows all her 
.... ■/. subsetjueht: experiences/ The- story follows 
| ' /her riteaffectfon ” with . , post-war ; Engliqd, 

... E V»rpt|gh. the demi^tnan^e '. of bohemian dissent 

y A- • : ^ hore slie seeks escape from- drudgery .in the 

El! -i ■ the iconoclastic Alice ' Park 

. ■ .^(Tracey UUman)* and I tries unsuccessfully to 

tll'a * . : :-h»vt a. child by the Widc-boy Mick (not quite 
• Wft'iH V'f. spivyjsb enough as played by Sting). 

\}\ [ \ ■ Meryl Streep/s performance is a triumph of 

$jrjt j : : delicacy ft dlfflcuU,roIe, demanding a com- 

•; Wnatjoo ofthe fragile and hard, remote and 
r : a l Urui8, .,f Vs weU w D Poetical piece (in 
pjacea i|l rather heavy-handedly so), Plenty is 
a ? so a ' love-story, and the turbulent , refer 


tionship between Susan and her diplomat hus- 
band (Charles Dance) is the crucial one if an 
equilibrium of sympathy is to be achieved. As 
Raymond Brock, Dance is well cast: he resists 
the temptation to play the part as a stuffed 
shirt, and the Foreign Office milieu into which 
he unhappily hardens only occasionally col- 
lapses into parody. One of the script’s innova- 
tions Is to show the couple in a bleak Middle 
Eastern diplomatic posting, where Susan’s 
gradual derangement is chillingly evoked. 
Streep is at her best here as the sedated Susan, 
a shadow of her former self. 

Certain scenes stand out^ particularly those 
featuring Sir John Gielgud as Brock’s superior, 
Sir Leonard Darwin. The script gives him most 
of its sporadic laughs, but his poker-backed 
conservatism is more than mere blimpishness, 

* and his courage to speak his mind is one of the 
film's few heroic touches. More sinister is Ian 
McKellen’s Sir Andrew Charleson, the For- 
eign Office big-wig to whom Susan desperately 
. turns when she senses Brock’s career has suf- 
, feried from her erratic behaviour, but the fact 
that these set-piece$ stand out suggests the way 
the script has smoothed out similar jerks from 
the action of the play. . 

Ian Baker’s photography is in many places 
beautiful to watd) , and benefits from the richly 
detailed sets (designed by Richard MacDon- 
ald) which embody the gradual slide from au- 
sterity to affluence of the period. Fred Schep- 
isi’s directibn has wisely let the narrative dpeak 
for itself in unfolding chronological sequence, 
but thd leisurely pace; Is tad uniform for the 
themes to seem urgent, ahd in the end it is the 
performance's that are- the main attraction.* 

I . • .-hi 1 e *’i 

Stage by Stage ; The making of . the Theatre 
Afr<f*imi-(72pp. HMSO. £6.95. 0 1 1 290419 X) 
. is an account of the various official and 
unofficial attempts to convince the govern- 
ment of the need for a national theatre archive , 
./starting in 1955 and culminating in the start of 
work pn the Theatre Museum in Covent 
■ Garden jin, ; 1984; i. 


Scare tactics 

Davi d Hirson 

DAVIDMAMET 

Edmond 

Royal Court Theatre 


No longer concerned with the moral insolence 
of the Vietnam war, several American play- 
wrights have turned their attention to its lin- 
guistic aftermath, as if words had become the 
fall-out of all those exploded cultural myths. 
Psycho-babble is the chosen idiom. David 
Rabe, for example, who is best known for his 
Vietnam war trilogy ( The Basic Training of 
Pavlo Hummel , Sticks and Bones and Stream- 
ers) returned to Broadway last season with 
Hurly-Burly, in which a group of jaded Califor- 
nians exhaust one another and the audience in 
a marathon of EST-speak. An even more dis- 
tinctive voice belongs to David Mamet, whose 
low-life characters co-opt the language of 
American liberalism in demotic stichomythia, 
and expose traditional values as rationaliza- 
tions for justifying self-interest and violence. 
So authentic-sounding is Mamet’s fractured 
argot that it is frequently held to be 
documentary. Yet his brand of naturalism 
often warps his characters, through sheer 
aggression, into chilling grotesques. Edmond, 
currently having its British premiere at the 
Royal Court, presents a world of grotesques 
from the start, and the result is confusing. Lost 
in a web of Nighttown-like episodes, Mamet’s 
naturalistic dialogue seems drained of its usual 
impact. What worked to better effect in Sexual 
Perversity in Chicago backfires here, and the 
fault in Richard Eyre’s shaky production lies 
less with the director than with Mamet himself. 

The vitality of plays like American Buffalo 
and Glengarry Glen Ross derives from their 
ability, through the jive of thugs and con-men, 
to insinuate a profound national malaise. 
Values have already crumbled into a perilous 
relativity, and Mamet’s alienated souls, [Tec- 
falling through a moral space, desperately seek 
to attach value to things. In American Buffalo, 
Bob says of the pawned nickel engraved witli 
the most notorious casualty of liberal idealism , 
the Red Indian, "It's a buffalo, it's worth some- 
thing”; to which Don replies, "The question is 
but what. It’s like everything else, Bob. Like 
every fucking thing." For Mamet, "every- 
thing” encompasses human beings, who have 


been reduced to appmi.sahlc commodities. 
Loyalty is owed only in so fur as it confers eco- 
nomic advantage, and words are used as cur- 
rency, soiled in the process of exchange. 
Obscenities, nposinpescs, stuttered homilies 
about the right In profit and the freedom of the 
individual; this Cro-Magnon inarticulateness 
signals a reversion to savagery. “The only two 
worthwhile things I ever did in my life”, Berme 
suys in Reunion, "were work for the Phone 
Company and fire a machine gun." Talk be- 
comes weaponry - rapid-fire, violent - gun- 
shots and knife-flushes in the dark. Mamet's 
characters, victims themselves, attempt to 
remedy the impotence of their lives by plotting 
to victimize others, whether by petty theft 
(American Buffalo), real-estate swindle (Glen- 
garry Glen Ross), or cheating during their ubi- 
quitous games of craps and three-card monty. 

The peculiar anxieties which energize 
Mamet’s most effective plays arc disconcer- 
tingly nhsent in Edmond. A young business- 
man (Colin Stinlon), disgusted with the banal- 
ity of domestic routine and convinced of his 
own speciulncss, plunges into an orgy of self- 
gratification among the shills, prostitutes and 
muggers of New York City. Curiously, the 
phantasmagoric alleyways and grottoes 
through which he stumbles never seem asgnie- 
somc as the play's more mundane Chicago set- 
tings; stuffy junk-shops and sleazy cocktail 
lounges. What Mamet sacrifices by blowing the 
lid off stewing vice is precisely the confining 
sense of reality whose pressure forces his coarse 
words into contact friction: without it, his lan- 
guage simply boils over and evaporates. Aim- 
less hysteria replaces simmering tension. The 
ferocious outbursts in Edmond tend to shock, 
but they are scare tactics: dramatically weak 
gestures whose ultimate effect is to remind us 
how strangely ill-nt-casc Mnmct's style is in 
theatre of this kind. 

Richard Eyre’s attention to the Dantesque 
aspects of Mamet's vision only undermines the 
play further. Potentially evocative scenes (such 
as Edmond's verbal assault on a woman on » 
subwny plntfnnn) are robbed of any naturalis- 
tic force when entrances are staged as descents 
Into hell. William Dudley’s stark sets and Mark 
Henderson's ceric lighting contribute to the 
otherwordly atmosphere. Of the valiant com- 
pany. two members arc likely to have their 
talents better served by Mamet’s Reunion, 
which they will rend at the Royal Court’s 
Theatre Upstairs on December 13. 


The roar from the stalls 


T. J. Binyon 

RONALD HARWOOD 
Interpreters 
Queen’s Theatre 

Ten years ago Nadia (Maggie Smith) and Vik- 
tor (Edward Fox) - she a British, he a Soviet 
offical interpreter - met in New York, when, in 
Viktor’s words, they "uncovered a savage and 
barbarian passion” within each other. Now 
tbpy meet again in London, interpreting on 
opposite sides In negotiations between a Soviet ' 
diplomat and a Foreign Office mandarin on the 
reception to be given to the Soviet premier 
when he visits Britain. Viktor is hot to try 
savage barbarity again; Nadia, settled into su- 
perficially tranquil spinsterhdod, hesitates, but 
succqmbs when he claims to be willing to defect 
to win her. Unfortunately, the affair comes to 
the knowledge of their respective superiors, 
who, for once In agreement, pack Viktor back 
to the USSR in disgrace, and force Nadia to 
resign, ... 

There’s one good idea in Ronald Harwood’s 
play: that four people, not two, are involved 
when principals speak to one another through 
Interpreters. It is effectively illustrated, too, by' 
a good scene in the middle of the play when 
Nadia and Viktor, translating a wrangle be- 
tween Pointer (John Moffatt) and Gorkin (Jef- 
fry Wickham) on whether vodka or Ch&teau 
Latour should be served at the official ban- 
quet, manage to set up an affectionate, not to 
say passionate exchange of their own, accom- 


panied by some elaborate under-the-lflbk 
business. And the point is rammed home ty 
the climactic scene in which Nndin is forced to 
interpret as Viktor (now revealed as a commie 
Casanova whose one ambition In New York 
was to screw his wuy alphnbcticnlly through the 
United Nations) confesses his peccadillos ond 
adds a few intimate details on Nadia's owe 
performance. 

Unfortunately there is little else to wnh- 
home about. Though Maggie Smith marvel* 
lously suggests bunked fires and sternly ** 
pressed neuroses, and Jeffry Wickhnmi Jho 
speaks only Russian, docs so witli n wonder* 
fully authentic, if perhaps slightly anclen 
accent, Edward Fox's performance is odd m 
th? extreme. Constantly throwihjg his Iwifjj 8 * 
like some peasant poet trapped in the toils 
civilization by Isadora Duncan, he prowls tne 
stage in a half-crouch, with extended 
making love in an accent which oscillates u 
stably between exaggeratedly comic star* 
Russian and cut-glass English. 

Maggie Smith’s opening line - “It’s o q®” 
tion of intcrpretalion" - punnirigly pf ot ®*~ 
subtle reflections on differences in pereeptlo_ 
The promise is unfulfilled and the only rc» e 
lion we’re loft with is that there is n° 
weak that a West-End audience won’t 
it. Her long final speech echoes - presum a ) 
by intention -SonVa’s final speech from w* 
Vanya, but it comes far too late. Chekhov • 
lost twp minutes into Interpreters when N« • 
told us - to be greeted by a roar from the sta V 
thpt the opinion in Whitehull was that 
wasn’t getting enough of it, and mighti ’ 
not be getting any of it at all. 
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Sibling sensibilities 

Krzysztof Z. Cieszkowski wafa* 


Solomon, a Family of Painters 
GcffryeMuscum, until DcccmbLT3l 

The title of this exhibition is slightly mislead- 
ing, suggesting as it docs an artistic dynasty 
extending through several generations - apart 
from the three siblings, Abraham, Simeon and 
Rebecca, only their mother is known to have 
painted, and none of her paintings survives. 
Relying on the previous work of Lionel Lam- 
boume, the compilers of the excellent cata- 
logue (88pp. ILEA, available from the Gef- 
frye Museum, Kingsland Rond, London E2 
8EA. £7.95. 0 7085 9968 0), Lamboumc among 
them, make the best of a paucity of surviving 
works and of information about the three 
artists in question. Wcll-argucd introductory 
essays provide a context within which to under- 
stand the paintings - ns much of the three 
biographies bs can be reconstructed, the Jew- 
ish background, and a sober consideration of 
the subculture of homosexuality in lnte-Victor- 
ian England and its encoded expression in the 
visual arts - and yet the artistic personalities of 
the three painters remain elusive. 

The career of Abraham, the only materially 
successful artist of the three.jpight be a model 
for that of the minor Victorian artist - a decade 
or so of producing eighteenth-century cos- 
tume-pieces before venturing on what Frith 
called “hat and trouser pictures” and achieving 
success with anecdotal paintings of contempor- 
ary subjects, occasionally paired in order to 
present telling contrasts and juxtapositions. 
AbrahBm's acquiescent response to accusa- 
tions of impropriety levelled against his paint- 
ing "First Class - the Meeting" (1854) says 
much about his conception of his responsibili- 
ties as a painter. The original version showed 
two young people in a railway carriage flirting 
while the girl’s father dozed in the corner, (he 
setting and such props as a novel entitled The 
Heiress defining the social context. Abraham’s 
second version depicted the father awake, seat- 
ed between the pair, with the young rake trans- 
formed into a respectable naval officer. The 
habit of compromise seems to have taken con- 
trol with a work such as "The Lion in Love” 
(1858). The critics condemned this painting of 
an old soldier devotedly threading a needle 
for a fashionable young lady, ns a waste of the 
artist's talent on trivia. “Brighton Front" (un- 
dated, cI86l), however, suggests n move to- 
wards a new freedom of technique and com- 
position, the result of his awareness of de- 
velopments in France and the work of Boudin 
in paticular; Abraham’s early death in 1862, on 
the day he was elected Associate of the Royal 
Academy, cut short any possibilities that this 
may have promised. 

Simeon appears almost as his elder brother’s 
antithesis - drawn to the aestheticism of 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones, he found himself 
ranked alongside Rossetti as a target for the 
attack by "foetid Buchanan” on “The Fleshly 
School of Poetry”, und his interests and preoc- 
cupations were too individual to appeal to the 
market which had welcomed Abraham and 
provided him with a living. Mysticism and mys- 
tery, Judaic and Christian ritual, and languid 
personifications of night and sleep: these be- 
long to a private, enclosed world, remote from 
the public taste that regulated the fine art mar- 
ket. Even before his conviction for buggery in 
1873 Simeon seems to have lived on the edge of 
society, corresponding with dangerous frahk- 
n e« with Oscar Browning and Walter Pater, 
and providing illustrations for Swinburne’s 
flagellation fantasies. The conviction . made 
“im an outcast; although the descent into alco- 
holism and destitution has overtones of 

Number 5 in foe third Eye Arts Pamphlet 
•Series, Margaret Morris: Drawings and designs 
the Glasgow years (36pp, with black-and- 
white and colour illustrations. Third Isye 
350 Sauchiehull Street, Glasgow G2 
3ID* £4. 0 906474 53 T) covers Margaret 
Morris’s career in the arts and her connection 
with Glasgow from foe. 1930s to her death in 
1982. The book contains essays on Morris's 
stage designs and her choreography as weli as 
personal reminiscences. 


tragedy about it, there is n sense in which this 
was a fate freely chosen by the artist, who 
retained sufficient brio to remark thut he liked 
residing in St Giles's Workhouse because it was 
"so central". The quality of the late works, 
which drift off into a world of Watts-like ab- 
stractions, would appear to deny Graham 
Reynolds’s description of Simeon as "an im- 
aginative late Pre-Raphaelite whose artistic tal- 
ents succumbed to depravity". (One cannot 
help thinking, too. of the man arrested with 
Simeon in 1873, a sixty-year-old stableman 
named George Roberts: whereas Abraham in- 
curred a fine of £1(J0, which relatives paid on 
his behalf, Roberts was sentenced to eighteen 
months' hard labour in the Cold Bath Fields 
House of Correction.) 

The third of the artists, Rebecca, remains 
the most elusive of the trio; the few of her 
works that have survived and are in the exhibi- 
tion cannot be said to justify the case that is 
made out for her in the catalogue - a work such 
as “The Governess” (1854) is of interest as 
belonging to a genre both emotionally pathetic 
and socially critical, initiated by Richard Red- 
grave’s “The Poor Teacher” (1843), but its 
startling perspectivai deficiencies cannot hon- 
estly be explained in terms of their approp- 
riateness “as a visual parallel of the psycholo- 
gical awkwardness which is the picture's sub- 
ject". The catalogue reconstitutes Rebecca’s 
career from the little that is known about her, - 
and emphasizes the effect of the determinants 
of gender and ethnic origin on her education 
and development, but the five paintings in the 
exhibition provide meagre evidence of her 
artistic achievement; it is sad that so many of 
her recorded works are known only from low- 
quality engravings published in the Illustrated 
London News, which convey little more than 
the disposition of the figures. 

The organizers of the exhibition have done a 
good job in retrieving the work of these three 
artists (of (he three, only Simeon has had ah 
exhibition devoied to him in recent years - at 
Durlacher Bros, New York, in 1966); they 
have done this seriously and fairly, avoiding 
the two extremes of condescension and con- 
tempt, and their researches, made permanent 
in the excellent catalogue, are a real contribu- 
tion to our understanding of Victorian paint- 
ing. The exhibition will be at Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery, from January 18 to 
March 9. 





The attributional process 


Francis Ames-Lewis 

The Achievement of a Connoisseur: Philip 
Pounccy 

Fitzwilliam Museum . Cambridge , until 
December 15 

The Achievement of a Connoisseur, an exhibi- 
tion of sixty-two Italian Old Master drawings 
mounted in honour of Philip Pounccy '& 
seventy-fifth birthday, is also u celebration of 
the numerous attributions that we owe to him - 
attributions which have frequently increased 
our understanding of the styles and working 
practices of Renaissance artists. Most of the 
drawings shown are of (he sixteenth century 
but the wide range of quality and character 
reflects the range of Pouncey's knowledge and 
visual sensitivity. Disconcerting juxtapositions 
of ‘superb figure studies with some rather in- 
different decorative drawings make the exhibi- 
tion heterogeneous. The connecting thread is 
Pouncey’s consistently high achievement as a 
judge of style. 

John Gere's catalogue introduction throws 
helpful light on the processes of attributional 
connoisseurship. The reconstruction of an 
artist's work "can be arrived at only by the 
application of connoisseurship, which is to the 
history of art as textual criticism is to the his- 
tory of literature”, he writes, emphasizing the 
fundamental importance of an appreciation of 
style in providing the groundwork on which the 
art historian can build. Not exactly a science 
nor yet an art, Gere explains, this calls for a 
highly developed visual memory, knowledge 
of the period in question, a refined sense of 
artistic quality and an empathy with the crea- 
tive processes and personality of each indi- 
vidual artist. One of Pouncey’s most remark- 
able attributional coups, his recognition of 
the style of the obscure Ferrarese painter 
Bastianino in a powerful black-chalk nude 
study at Christ Church, demonstrates this. The 
“brilliant attribution", as James Byam Shaw 
called it, was made entirely through Pouncey’s 
intuitive sense of an artistic personality; “If 
Bastianino had made drawings, this is exactly 
the kind of drawing that one would have ex- 
pected from him.” He was later able to confirm 
his stylistic judgment by finding the painted 
figure for which this was the finished study. 
The intuitiveness of the attributional process is 



-V 


"A woman washing her chi Id's feet". This drawing 
was previously thought to he by Rafaellino da Reggio 
and the attribution to Leonardo da Vinci was made by 
Philip Pouncey from a photograph in J 965. 

further illustrated by Pouncey's recognition of 
Correggio’s individuality in the strange but ex- 
quisitely drawn red-chalk "Scene of Baptism”, 
which he found in 1950 among the anonymous 
drawings in the Louvre. 

Pouncey made such connections, often with- 
out the assistance of photographs, between 
even rough sketches and the projects for which 
they were the preliminary designs. Several ex- 
amples of such associations, nnd of. consequent 
reatributions, shown here emphasize the value 
of Pouncey's scholarly contributions to the 
process- still very much “research in progress” 
- of sorting and classifying Italian sixteenth- 
century drawings. A marvellous pen and ink 
modello previously thought to be by Lodovico 
Curacci was shown by Pouncey to be by Ciam- 
pclli, by association with a “Stoning of St 
Stephen” fresco in the Gesft in Rome; and fie 
recognized that a red-chalk drawing of 'iDJdns 
Surprised by Actaeon’’ was not by Furini; but 
by Bernardino Poccctti for a grisaille, in his 
decorations in the Palazzo Pitti. 

This small but discriminating exhibition in- 
cludes many beautiful drawings, ranging from 
quick sketches to finished studies by artists 
from Leonardo da Vinci to the Caracci. But its 
real importance lies in the contribution It 
makes to our understanding of the importance 
of connoisseurship. 
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Putting the butch back into butchery 


Peter Kemp 

The Strange Case of Yuklo Mishlma 
BBC2 

Giving an exotic twist to Tennyson’s 
apprehension that biography would leave its 
victims “ripped open like a pig”. Arena's adroit 
anatomizing of the life of Yukio Mishima kept 
hara-kiri to the fore. Henry Scott Stokes, 
Mishima’s biographer, spoke of his story, “Pat- 
riotism”, with its grisly account of ritual dis- 
embowelling. Clips from tils film. The Riie of 
Love and Death, showed Mishima simulating 
hara-kiri as Wagner's “Liebestod" tlnrtily 
soared on the soundtrack. In 1970, newsreel 
recalled, he pushed things further, ceremonial- 
ly slaughtering himself at Army Headquarters'. 
Was this. Arena began by asking, "intended to 
be a work of art" or "a political action”, was It 
“psychotic ertainess” or a homosexual "lovers’ 
suicide”? Scott Stokes’s verdict was un- 
equivocal: it was “a political gesture”, display- 
ing outrage at Japan’s surrendering of samurai 
Standards to American values. 

The rest of the programme, though, sug- 
gested that more than inability to stomach 
Western democracy lay behind Mishima's 
hara-kiri.. HlS devotion to gashed flestt went 
deeper thah ideology, it was shown. As a child , 
he doted on Hans Andersen’s Rose Elf, fl 
beautifdl youth stabbed, then decapitated. The 
hero of his autobiographical Confessions of a 
Mask experiences his first orgasm when trans- 
fixed at the sight of a picture of arrow-punc- 
tured Saint Sebastian. Slicings into prime male 
flesh -lie fantarizCd 'about “ihasfcacririg Circas- 


sian youths on white marble tables and eating 
parts of their bodies” - are relished in Mish- 
ima’s fiction. One novel, Runaway Horses, 
features over twenty-five masculine self- 
disembowellings. 

Talk of "grace” and “purity” regulariy 
accompanies these activities. The combination 
of butchery and delicacy typifies Japanese cul- 
ture, with its opposing impulses towards bru- 
tality and elegance, as Mishima argued in one 
of the interviews Arena unearthed. And the 
programme made it clear why he would be 
peculiarly alert to such diyidedness. As the 
paradoxical title of his Confessions of a Mask 
suggests, contraries rah through his life. Proc- 
laiming military values, he faked TB to dodge 
army service! Striving to reconstruct the harsh, 
archaic world of the samurai, he lived in a 
Westernized house, all chandeliers ahd chi-chi 
fitments. Keen on the martial disciplines - 
judo., kendo and the like he also warmed to 
the falsetto tittuppings of Kabujci drama trans- 
vestites, 

At the root of these, bifurcations was a dam- 
aged childhood - something Arena, stressing 
Mishima's later branchings-out into politics - 
might usefully have delved deeper into. Seized 
from his mofoei 1 when he wash few months old , 
lie spent his early years confined to the sick- 
room of his mortally ill grandmother. This 
proximity to ageing diseased femaleness - re- 
coil from which is registered in his writings - 
whetted Mishima's taste for vigorous masculin- 
ity, it seems. Besides subsequently surround- 
ing himself with specimens of this - such as the 
strapping youths betted into Ruritanian-look- 
ing uniform who comprised his private army 
corps - he exercised until he’d boosted his oWn 


Initially puny physique. Body-building may 
seem to coexist strangely with a leaning to- 
wards self-butchery. But it's here that the 
samurai code and Mishima’s childhood experi- 
ences overlap, both fostering a revulsion from 
age. Hara-kiri on the part of the elderly, a 
boy-friend of Mishima's primly declared on 
Arena, is “indecent”. 

In Mishima’s fiction, deplorable characters 
do things like lose their dentures in their death- 
throes; heroes expire in peak condition, wear- 
ing the “dazzling white underwear” the author 
advocates, . and punctiliously observing the 
traditional protocol of abdominal incision. 
Suicide in his prime - corving himself a niche ; 
among the glambrous immortals, his final note 
implied - meant that Mishima could escape 
that prospect of physical decrepitude he’d con* 
templated as a child. Emphasizing this, he left 
behind gleaming photographs of his oiled torso 
- posing as Saint Sebastian or spread-eagled on 
a rock - to record die model physique he’d 
attained (Arena slightly fogged ihe he-man im- . 
age by getting his photographer to expose the : 

fact that Misbitnd had insisted on low-angle 

shots to beef up the look of his still skinny legs)- 
Perhaps the eeriest moment in a program me ,. 
crammed with' the bizarre was die deploring of 
Mishima's suicide by the fiim-director, Oshl- 
mn, as. “an over-elaborate gesture that failed to 
satisfy our Japanese aesthetic”. Pushing for- 
ward a plethora of likely motivations for the 
hara-kiri. Arena showed you that it wasn’t so . 
much over-elaborate as almost ovw>dcter-, 
mined: a piece of butchery that catered to the 
simultaneous demands of Mishima's .samurai 
creed, narcissistic masochism and childhood 
trauma. • 
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We perceive the things around us as having 
certain sizes, shapes and motions; we also per- 
ceive them as having certain colours, tastes and 
smells. A Jong-standing tradition, to which 
Locke was a major contributor, holds that there 
is something especially “percciver-depen- 
dent” about the items in the second list as 
compared with those in the first. And hence it 
is felt that while the sun may be said to possess 
in a perfectly objective way the property of 
being spherical, there is something much more 
“subjective 1 ' involved in our ascribing to it the 
property of yellowness. 

Although this view, or something like It, 
probably co mmands fairly wide support among 
the modern scientific community, generations 
of philosophy students have been taught that it 
is thoroughly muddled. “Refute (with the aid 
of Berkeley) Locke's distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities" has long 
been a standard exercise for first-year stu- 
dents: no better way of cutting one's philo- 
sophical teeth than by exposing Locke's (sup- 
posed) equivocations and confusions. 

One of the principal themes of Peter Alexan- 
der's richly illuminating book is that Locke’s 
primary/secondary distinction has been 


grievously misunderstood: the Lockean posi- 
tion is far more subtle and interesting than is 
supposed by those who are content to “discov- 
er what Locke said by reading what Berkeley 
said about him". Of the many misunderstand- 
ings which Professor Alexander tirelessly 
exposes, four may be mentioned here. 

(1) Locke's celebrated examples, such as 
that of the almond whose colour and taste are 
altered when pounded, are not supposed to 
provide philosophical arguments for the prim- 
ary/secondary distinction. Locke does not 
make the crass error of supposing that colour 
and taste are always subject to, while size and 
shape are always immune from, variation 
under varying circumstances. Locke's chal- 
lenge is rather: how can such changes In colour 
and taste be explained except through changes 
in fine structure? 

(2) Locke's distinction does not, as is often 
alleged, rest on a confusion between determin- 
ate and determinable qualities. The primary 
qualities, properly understood, are those in 
terms of which body in general is defined - the 
determinable properties essential to all bodies. 

(3) Locke does not say that secondary qual- 
ities are “in the mind". His consistent position 
is that ideas are in the mind, while qualities are 
in bodies. Secondary qualities are "textures” - 
arrangements or patterns which arise from the 
primary qualities of the corpuscles composing 
an object. So when we ascribe the colour red to 
an object it is, according to Locke (and he is 
surely right here), a mistake to suppose that 
there is something in the object which qualita- 
tively resembles our idea of redness. What is in 
the object is a pattern of corpuscles which plays 
a causal role in our perception of the object as 
red. 

(4) The hackneyed “veil of perception" 
objection - “if all we are aware of is ideas, how 
can we know that some ideas but not others 



resemble real qualities of objects?" - is not 
fatal to Locke's position. For Locke never 
claims that such resemblance (or lack of it) 
could be discovered in experience; rather he 
postulates such resemblance as an explanatory 
hypothesis to explain how sense-perception 
can give us information about (he world. 

The last point suggests that the real Locke is 
far removed from the “radical empiricist” of 
common caricature. Sensation may be re- 
quired to supply what Locke calls the “ma- 
terials of thinking", but on Alexander’s (per- 
suasive) interpretation this leaves considerable 
scope for explanatory theorizing: “our under- 
standing is able to work on these materials and 
go beyond experience". Alexander goes on to 
bring out the extent to which Locke was com- 
mitted to what is normally thought to be a 
thoroughly unempiricist thesis - the existence 
of necessary connections in nature. The key 
passage here comes in Book IV of the Essay: 
“If we could discover, the Figure, Size, Texture 
and Motion of the minute Constituent parts of 
any two Bodies, we should kuow without Trial 
several of the Operations one upon another, as 
we do now the Properties of a Square or a 
Triangle" (IV iii 25). The powers of objects to 
act on one another are conceived of by Locke 
in a mechanical and ultimately geometrical 
way: could we know the fine structure of aqua 
regia and of gold, we should know that the 
former must dissolve the latter with the same 
sort of certainty with which we know that a key 
must turn its matching lock, or a sphere must 
.'go through a circular hole. Thus, so far from 
paving the way for the arch-empiricism of 
Hume, Locke is actually a prime target for 
Hume’s critique of the idea of necessary con- 
nections in nature. 

The upshot is that Locke is closer to the 
scientific rationalism of Descartes than is com- 
monly supposed; and as if to reinforce this, the 
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and material natural law”; as a conflict “be- 
tween form and force, between the derivation 
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plete mystery prevails throughout as to Rose’s 
,own understanding of this proliferation of 
meanings. Does she think of them a8. equiva- 
lents?. Occasionally this seems i to be implied: 
the opposition “juridical / litigious” is pre- 
sented at one point as a synonym or substitute 
for the opposition '‘descriptive / prescriptive", 
fs any one of them privileged over the Others as 


• ; V .••••• , tit® opposition “juridical / litigious” is pre- 

=This book is, a polemic against three French t rented at one point as a synonym or substitute 
philosophers - Jacques Derrida, Gilles De- for the opposition '‘descriptive / prescriptive". 
r leure. Michel Fou caul t- preceded by an essay : Is any one of them privileged over the others as 
' v ' intellectual history designed to show primary, definitive pr authentic? 

that tije ambitions and errors of these thinkers < The entire obscurity oh this point reflects a 
pre far from original^ Rose says thajt DeriidaV certain ambiguity in the guiding Intention of 
PoLeuze ; and Foucault are “nihilists?. Her the bodlc as a Whole: aiming to. “retrieve and 

intention is id “fundamentally challenge' 1 their rediscover a tradition Which has been tenden- 

Vmdi(^credenrifll8'' 1 .Her owncredentialscon- . tiously and meretriciously ‘deconstructed’", 
t farm, pt first Sight, to ? recognizable model of the storyittelbis in the event one of elaborate 
radicalism:! a .Hcgeliari-Mapdan dialectic, re- but uninterrupted failure. ' The precise and 
toforoed by aii al Ifrnj^iwjth psy.thoan &ly*isand > classic Kpntian inemtihg : of the' term « rniti- 
a i (sHghtly^more pdrfu netdry) riod toward? tomy^ (a situation in Which reason is con- 
feministn.But herstyw. of; argument .displays : fronted by apparent proofs of mutually contra- 
one fnajOr idio^crasyi canceptual problems . diclqry propositions* aid heficeobilged to seek’ 
ore expressiy and almost invariably formulated ' , fora solution which uncovers the elements of 
b(fre : jh'' legal terms. . The,- reason for ih!« common prmr tn 
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nls of “the tradition which holds us”, an accept- 
ance of “the ineluctable cross of law and 
. metaphysics”. . 

'The story begins with a treatment of Kant'- 
which, typifies some unfortunate features of 
• Rose’s method of : interpretation. She is 
interested in the.celebrated Kantian Images of 
critical philosophy as p poufr-houso of Reason, - 
pr a lawsuit conducted tb investigate the.vaiid- 
ity of concepts considered as . legitimate or il- 
legitimate possessions! of Reason. Rose takes 
, these metaphors as literal, and infers that for 
Kant this discussion (in the Critiques) as to tho 
. validity of .possession of concepts must Itself 
presuppose a separate philosophy of law (the 
Metaphysical Elements of Justice) capable of 
validating the concept of possession. The latter 
doctrine, in Kant is,’ not surprisingly, found 
inadequate for this purpose. Rose writes that 
Kent “takes the reader into a maze of litigation 
and inquisition during the course of which his 
status-end the nature Of the proceedings shift 
continuously and almost imperceptibly”; This 
seems a trifle disingenuous ..once one notices 
that this effect pf disorientation is due in the 
fjrst iiwtance to. ^ exposition which fljfrwitjb 
’ and 

v disparate locations In got's Wptings ofrthd.. 

supposedly all-important metaphors. Rose 
f cjf aws.an elaborately aardopic picture Of Kan t- 
- feh jReWon jL'. 

(^ntrafyrihtimatiohsipf ri^feousnessiahd iii- ■ 

recurityii .But- the/funhl-gued -preiniss bf 'her 
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upttg of teal estate .can be; consider'd aspjk& 

he ^f fr 6 * ^nario is a fiction, 

ntnwtjoujn^aqd tbefrljrtorical span 
' ^ thesis grow, continuing defects of 

tho '!“MigibiUty. r te iVelf as 
thecredlbillty ofitsargumentiRoSe recognizes 


opening chapters of Alexander’s book sfe. 
how strongly Locke's view of the ext^i 
world is influenced by the corpuscular^ 
osopby of Boyle. Though Alexander dooi' 
explicitly fill out the Cartesian connectionfn 
deed, he talks misleadingly of the “origtoilr 
of Boyle's approach) Boyle must surelybesea: 
os the linkmnn between Descartes and Loch ' 
For the central fentures of Boyle’s physks-tfe i 
rejection of occultism, the reliance on me* • 
nnicnl models, the definition of mallei, ih ' 
account of sensible qualities - all seem sock* \ 
ly modelled on Cartesinn ideas as to mriefc 1 
hypothesis of u fairly direct debt moieorla ! 
inescapable. However that may be, Alem ; 
der’s cnreful and sympathetic study (whicjib ’ 
eludes discussion of Locke's account of s6 ' 
stance, language and meaning, essences ail - 
kinds, and the definition of knowledge) wflld> 
much to enrich our undemanding of vim ; 
Locke was up to. 

At the start of his introduction, John Yokot !< 
quotes with approval Locke's advice on read- ■ 
ing a text: we should beware of Interpreting* \ 
author’s words “by the notions of our philo* » 
phy” and instead should allow (be authorton 
words to “paint his very ideas and thougfaBk * 
our minds”. Professor Yolton proceeds loofe % 
the reader plenty of Locke's own words, boll [ 
his desire to avoid foisting an alien interjwa t 
tion on Locke he supplies far too little ia ib J 
way of exegetical assistance ahd critical is»* 
ment. A great dial of ground is covered (h 
eluding Locke's views on religion and monk ^ 
which are often omitted from studies of to 
type) but (he student who is working his vaj [ 
for the first time through the prolific juagftof [\ 
Locke's thought will need far more signpost | ■ 
than Yolton is prepared to supply. Yolteo) | 
credentials as a Locke scholar are, of count, h 
impeccable; unfortunately his gifts do not in • i 
to Introductory exposition. . > 


al world". But there Is no such "definition'll : 
Kant, and no such “concept" lh Foucault; od .■ 
surprisingly, since its content is In any caki f 
tautology. Rose's writing uses the literal sal > 
metaphorical idioms of law to createa vocatri 
aiy of floating signlflers, a condition oi i» 
limited associative suggestibility. The 
attractive side of this procedure is not ao mp 
its use to generate Imaginaiy problenU ^' 
similitudes as its versatility in fabricating (•> « 
equally low level of demonstrative rigouO 1 * 
nunciations of the author's conteppojij 
enemies, such as the glossing of Pele«*» 
philosophy, of difference as a system of w 
logical injustice'', . . ... . [u 

This book has all, the outward accouhenwj 
of scholarly deist, Its bibliography, runs tot®: 
teen pages;, its text is adorned with tag* JW 
Roman law and knowledgeable allusidtiS to, r 
schools of Marburg and Heidelberg. It? I 1 ! 0 * 
reads like the work; of a gifted. ,r#nS *Jj5 
Obviously such adornments are not jntewj 
to distract attention from the satirfach^* 
more mundane criteria: of competence. ®* 
one fears that they have had this effect on 
author. Rifhat is in any case less excusabls^P 
mere failures of 'accuracy;' however 
is the rancotous mentajity whichinspires^. 
Rose labelfltheFrench phijosophera friiW 
in ttpich the same spirit that the zealous 
«i an earJjer time damned Spino^ f^ ^ 6 .!?! 
so sis to dehy their worjc in advance $ny. 
ment .to unprejudiced; atfenfron^be w ^v, 
thefe as making, “a hecatomb' of.all 
interpretation” , ^“destruction of Jmp^ledjP^ 
•Rjhatevetm^yin friiure heqome df the 
tive refutations of Foucault , Deleuze apd vv 
•rida.ad oqe tolerablyfamitiar With th^f? 
tbors would deny thkt they are m° re 01 *5?! 
mqus in their appreciations, tees btif 1 ' ier v^ 
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The main objectors to “liberal" or “critical" 
scholarship in the study of the New Testament 
over the past 200 years have been conservative. 
They range over a broad area, from hard-core 
fundamentalists (every word in the Bible is 
unquestionably literally true) to people often 
called “Evangelicals” or simply "conserva- 
tives". All but the hard core have basically the 
same aim as the liberals: to explain the original 
meaning of the text. They disagree on numer- 
ous questions of authorship, historical reliabil- 
ity and dating, usually because they attach 
much greater weight than do liberals to the 
names which appear in biblical books (“Paul, 
an apostle ■ ■ • to Timothy": II Timothy 1:1—2). 
But basically they argue in the same ways as do 
liberal scholars: they study language, grammar 
and syntax to determine authorship; they seek 
the original meaning in the author's own 
day and circumstances; they then understand 
better the religious inheritance; they may even 
apply biblical insights to the modern world. 

Brevard S. Childs, in The New Testament as 
Canon: An introduction , has made a new pro- 
posal. Saying “a pox on both your houses” to 
liberals and conservatives, he proposes that the 
New Testament be read and interpreted in its 
canonical shape: “the entire biblical canon in 
the sense of the whole New Testament collec- 
tion must remain the authoritative starting 
point for all exegesis”. By “canon" and 
"canonical shaping" (and similar phrases), he 
Intends to refer both to the final product - the 
books definitively considered by the Church to 
be Scripture - and also to “that process by 
which authoritative tradition was collected, 
ordered, and transmitted in such a way as to 
enable it to function as sacred scripture for a 
community of faith and practice". 

Hus wording will appeal to many conserva- 
tives, who will be glad to have the entire New 
Testament considered authoritative and bind-: 
ing, though Professor Childs makes it perfectly 
dear that he is no fundamentalist; he knows 
that Paul did not write the P&storal Rpistles. 
On all such issues he counts as “liberal". Yet 
the main focus of his attack is liberal critical 
scholarship. He considers critical scholars 
(whether liberal or conservative) to be “histpr- 
itist", and be alleges that they hold that the 
only meaning of a text is Its historical meaning. 
Part of his argument against main-line critical 
scholars Is that they ignore the theological 
significance of the New Testament, while 
canonical criticism "combines both historical 
and theological description”. He imagines that 
are now stuck between "secular bistoric- 
ism" and “ecclesiastical dogmatism" with no 
way, of bridging the gap - until his own work. 
u The main meaning of “canonical shaping” pr 
: Canonical process" is the historical develop- 

■ fry! which -the early, Christian Church 
selected some books as Holy Scripture, equi- 

. yhjefit to the books of , the Old Testament, 
Wti$h tjiey had inherited from Judaism. , De- 

an occasiohal disclaimer Childs thinks 

■ ■ % oh* early Church intentionally credted 

Teitamebt, canon , intended it to be au- 
■ rifotjjve and : wished it to be understock! 
according to its “shape". He thinks that there js 
^melhfeg.called “the inner theological logic of 
we canqn’s witness’’; that is, that early Christ- 
' “^ ^li-heHeved the same thing, that they 
.. agfeed on Embodying thlsifeith in the canon 
. . that, this authoritative. -faith , can be dis- 

'! studying the, canon’s “inner logic”. 

■' Wrong, Certainly some Christians, 

: .^b abqul 150 aq on, started thinking of. the 
, ry*dgs$ Jesuit and later the letters bf Paul* as 
• ^Iptufe". r £hilds' treats! this fact hs if. ft 

■ P^v^t^atthewholeChufch; very early r db-’, 

^ accepted the New Testament books 
? f Scripture. He appeals to Ireriaeus 
..•^d hlS iphrasb regula fldel (“ru\e of faith*’), 

’ S^^ : ^riieant ‘'a holistic reading of the 
: "*“ l * ^“'cbatinuesi “thi patly ’church tbifis 


Irenaeus’ term “rale of faith" (or "rule of 
truth") refers to credal concepts and has no- 
thing to do with a canon in the sense of Scrip- 
ture. In the passage cited by Childs. Irenaeus 
immediately offers a creed, one which derives 
partly from the OldTestament, which also con- 
tains some phrases now found in various parts 
of the New Testament, and which includes 
material now regarded as “apocryphal”, 
neither canonical nor credal nor authoritative 
( Against Heresies 1 9:4-10:1). Childs seizes the 
fact that Irenaeus favoured reading four gos- 
pels and no more and combines it with his 
statements about “the rule of faith", which in 
fact refer to something different. Childs, con- 
veniently for his argument , does not give dates; 
but we know that many of Irenaeus* contemp- 
oraries (c 180 ad), considered by one and all to 
be Christians, wanted more gospels to be read, 
while at least one, Tatian, Harmonized the four 
into one text. Irenaeus was probably in a 
minority in arguing for precisely four; and in 
his day there was no New Testament canon. 
Childs, having said that Irenaeus proves that 
the Church had made up its mind about the 
four gospels, continues by saying that the fixing 
of a New Testament canon meant that “no one 
dared fuse [the gospels] as Tatian had attemp- 
ted”. Since he jumps several centuries from 
Irenaeus to the fixed canon , the reader is led to 
think that the universal fixing of four gospels 
dates from around 180. But the simple truth is 
that Tation’s harmony remained in use into the 
fifth century. The early Church, in fact, carried 
on disagreeing about what should be in the 
canon until at least the sixth century, and 
“these first Christians” had not thought of a 
New Testament canon at all - unless by “these 
first" Childs means “Christians of the fourth to 
sixth centuries”, which is a strange use of 
“first". 

The true situation was this. In the early cen- 
turies large and influential sections of the 
Church accepted as Scripture books which are 
not now in the canon, and did not regard as 
Scripture books which are now in. Thousands 
of people, for example, read, the Epistle of 
Barnabas or the Shepherd of Hennas - but not 
Revelation - as Scripture. Of the various lists 
which specify the books to be read in the 
Church, the first to include just precisely our 
twenty-seven books is the Easter letter written 
by Bishop Athanasius of Alexandria in the 
year 367 ad ^ though he puts the catholic 
epistles before the Pauline. 

Two councils (local rather than world-wide) 
also listed our twenty-seven books: the Council 
of Hippo (393) and the Cotmcti of Carthage 
(397), the latter indicating that Hebrews is not 
really Pauline. Yet these councils did not settle 
the matter. The great Augustine, present at the 
Council of Carthage, nevertheless pointed out 
.that some books were accepted by all churches 
and some not; further, he did not regard all the 
books as ol equal authority. As late as the sixth 
•century some leadihg spokesmen regarded 
James and the four small catholic epistles as of 
secondary authority. 

One now dated, but nevertheless great; 
scholar, Casper RenjS Gregory] put it.jcpr-', 
rectiy v in His Canon and Ttxt-of the New. 
Testament (1907): ; ; ' . ' ' • 

la the sense la which the word used to be understood, 
and is by some today still understood, there never 
was a canon. At no period In the history Of Chrisriuri' 
Uy did the necessity make Useif apparent »o lb® 1 
whole Church to say just what was and just wbat was 
not scripture. •. * , /r ’• 

There never was a great couijdl wbiqb derided 
oh the canon for the whole Church'. Jbe pre* 1 
sent canon is the result of usage father than of 
. an authoritative decision. The concept of equal ; 
authority of “the entire corpus of writings", 

‘ which Childs .reads back into, the 'earliest ■ 
Church, can best be traced to th? followers of., 
Johrt Calvin. Lqt her, fdr example, did pot: hold, 
that view. Calvin hiniself may be quoted in; 
favour Of It, but his positlon -was somewhat 
more complicated.' - 

■■ . .The’ early; Christians, who, actually W bBl P d ; 


cit about a New Testament canon. Athanasius 
finally got around to circulating his list of 
twenty-seven books as suitable to be read in 
the churches -excluding some of the ones most 
popular in Alexandria - forty years after the 
creed was fixed. How can Childs possibly think 
that such men intended to attach complete and 
final authority to the canonical shape of the 
New Testament? Debates over the canon, 
while interesting and serious, were much less 
pressing than debates about credal 
formulation. 

What, now. of the application of Childs’s 
canonical reading? Let us take Romans as an 
example. He especially attacks those who wish 
to interpret it by reconstructing its original 
context and purpose. Yet he writes: 

We turn ... to the second factor of canonical signifi- 
cance, namely, the. effect of the reception of the 
book. How was the book heard? Obviously much 
depends on the context in which the letter functioned 
and the interaction between text and interpreter. 

It must not be taken as a “timeless theological 
tractate". The “canonical meaning” turns out 
to be the historical Paul's real meaning: “Paul 
does not address this congregation according 
to its own self-understanding, but completely 
from the perspective of tliecrucified one". This 
is a false dichotomy, but there is nothing, 
“canonical” about it; Childs deals only with the 
original author. 

Along the way, we have been told that 
“justification by faith”, rather than "participa- 
tion in Christ", is the centre of Paul's theology 
because “justification” derives from Paul's 
Christology - as if participation in Christ does 
not - and because one must' not impair its 
centrality. Why not? Because Childs believes 
in this particular version of New Testament 
theology - that of Liberal Protestant German 
scholarship. We further read that “Paul's 
theology of justification addressed first a Jew- 
ish audience” - which it manifestly did not (his 
opponents were other Jewish-Christian 
- missionaries, not “Jews" as such). What we get 
as the canonical meaning of Rpmahs is simply 
bad and imperceptive exegesis, marked by a 
particular brand of Protestantism, which has 
nothing at all to do with "canonical shape". 
Here, as elsewhere, Childs criticizes others 
for not attending to the question “how the 
material was actually heard” within the canon- 
ical context, but he himself has nothing to say 
about it. He never discusses how the material 
was understood in the fourth td sixth centuries. 
Nor does he even mention the problem which 
anyone would face who made the attempt: the 
variety . of interpretations which prevailed as' 
. much then as now. ; . . . . . 

Why review such a bad book at such length?. 
Rrstvofte fears that many fundamentalists ydjl 
latch on to Childs's endless repetition of 
“canon” and “authoritative", and think that a 
scholar of repute; gives them hfr backing in 
. reading the Bible dncritically ,,Bui there Is a 
deeper Issue. As the author well knows, libera! 
criticism has been tuider attack lately, and Jt 


directiy mehribns die dfletmh'i of the modern 


Christian over a Bible which does not always 
agree with itself. He recognizes, for example, 
that the two infancy narratives (Matthew and 
Luke) cannot be reconciled as straight matters 
of fact. He points out that modern congrega- 
tions usually jugt conflate the two stories, tak- 
ing bits from each: “the Christian church con- 
tinues to live and celebrate the Good News 
without having the historical problem ever re- 
solved, nor feeling in any way that the gospel is 
impaired”. The undeniable fact that Christians 
carry on being Christians without knowing the 
results of critical and historical scholarship 
does not mean that such scholarship is in- 
herently wrong, nor that it would not bring 
understanding and enlightenment if its results 
were better understood. 

The issue becomes most critical when one 
asks-about how to read the gospels and what 
they tell us about Jesus. In trying to free the 
Bible from being controlled by historians, and 
in urging that it be read as Scripture without 
interference from critical scholars, Childs 
reaches a position which few will find accept- 
able. It is this: “it is a basic niisconstruai of (he 
New Testament material when one seeks to 
reconstruct from the Gospels a life, of Jesus". 
The trouble is that modern readers, both those 
in the pews and those on the side-lines, want to 
know about the lesus of history. The gospels 
are theological' propaganda in favour of the 
new faith, and history can be gleaned from 
them only through study and research. This is 
just what Childs fears and opposes: allowing 
the historian to control meaning. The warning 
is salutary enough, and it has often been made. 
The gospels should be read a$ wliat they are, 
witnesses to “the good news of God’s redemp- 
tion in Christ", and they should not be naively 
turned into documentary accounts. Further, it 
must be recognized that they are valuable apart 
from the bits of information about Jesus which 
they contain. But, still, the denial that history 
should be sought simply misses the interest of 
modems in what Jesus actuafiy Said and did. 1 
And, since Christianity , is based oq historical; 

- events, the refusal to examine them critically 
represents both bad theology arid it failure df'' 
nerve. We should not be asked to accept the 
dogmatic position that the gospels witness to 
the good news if that witness is detached en- 
tirely from the person to whom they point. I do 
not claim for a moment that biblical studies are 
In good shape; but I would claim that the effort 
to understand the retd Paul or the real Jesus is 
exciting apd meaningful, much more so than 
reading that the canon as It stands should be. 
..taken as the sole guide and that it should be ; 

treated bs.a textbook 1 pf authoritative state? 

■ ' meats. On the subject of the cahpn, however,' I 
can point to an excellent and perceptive book, 
one whlth is Historically interesting and fe- : 
liglously helpful: James Barr's Holy Scripture: 

. Cdnon , authority, criticism (reviewed in the 
' TLS , April 20, 1984). \ ' 

Charles EJIioft's Praying the Kingdom: To- 
wards d political spirituality (160pp. pa'rton, 
Longman and Todd. Paperback, £3,50. 0 232 
5164$ 6) has won' the! 198$ biennial Collins 
Religious Book Award . . : ’ 
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R. H. Barnes . 

koentjaraningrat 

Javanese Culture 

550pp. Oxford University Pressf£36.50. 

0 19582542X 
ROBERT W. HEFNER 

Hindu Javanese: Tengger tradition and Islam 
290pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£25.80. 

0691053162 


Javanese Culture is a masterly summation of 
scholarship on one of the largest and most 
important ethnic groups in the world. Koent- 
jaraningrat, the doyen of Indonesian anthro- 
pology, has been a guerrilla “extremist", an 
instructor of dance at the Yogyakarta court, 
teacher in the independent nationalist school 
system and a university professor. Recently he 
has also played a diplomatic role in an Indone- 
sian-Dutch initiative for cooperation in the so- 
cial sciences and humanities. He modestly de- 
scribes Javanese Culture as a by-product of a 
comprehensive bibliography on Java, an 
assemblage of “the pile of loose annotations ’ 
from several hundred books and articles into 
an ethnographic whole. 

In fact, the hook is considerably more scho- 
larly and original than this description would 
suggest. As a Javanese who has made impor- 
tant contributions of his own to Javanese 
anthropology, Koentjaraningrat provides a 
commentary on the work of other scholars that 
bas a double interest. He often supplies in- 
formation or interpretations derived from his 
previous, non-academic occupations. At the 
same lime he is a reliable and interesting repor- 
ter of the shifting styles, ambitions and activi- 
ties of the educated urban dlite. The complex 
and rigidly hierarchical system of Javanese 
speech levels causes problems and embarTass- 
mert tto - Jiw tmese. moving into modem jobs. 
Many no longer attempt to master it or else 
seek ways to avoid it by using other languages, 
such as Dutch or Indonesian. Kaentjaraning- 
rat predicts that the transidon to a modem 
industrial society will simplify Javanese 
linguistic etiquette. . 

; ' Thtj; flvfcidivlskrtti - of Javanese Culturt; coyer , . 
A^miritroductlou .hlitbry, peaaairt culture, 
urban culture, rellgiorty and the. symbolic* sys- 
tem.- this Organization is sensible , introducing 
the reader quickly .and incisively to thd subject 
matter and to scholarship pertaining to these 
broad areashf JaYanese’llfe. The book- Is an 
excellent guide for scholars and a first-rate 


teaching text. Anyone who for any reason ' 
wants to know about the Javanese should begin J 

with this book. , . 1 

The title of Robert W. Hefner s Hindu « 
Javanese may suggest a study of Java preceding 
the fall of the great Hindu kingdoms before the 1 

advance of Islam, or else an investigation of 
syncretic survivals in modern Muslim culture. 

In fact Hefner's book is about a community of 
40,000 highland people in eastern Java who 
(except for the non-Javanese Badul) preserve 1 
the only regionally based, non-Islamic priestly 
tradition on the island. Tengger folklore claims 
descent from the last major Hindu-Buddhist 
kingdom, Majapahit. When, at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, Majapahit was over- 
thrown by Islam, some of its 6lite are said to 
have transplanted Hinduism to Bali. Bereft of 
a courtly centre, Hinduism remained on Java 
only in isolated and truncated condition. 

Not a separate ethnic group, Tengger are In 
most respects, except religion, like other 
Javanese. Unconservative in dress, economic 
aspirations and educational attitudes, they are 
set apart by variations in dialect and limited use 
of Javanese speech levels. Tengger describe 
their faith as Buda religion, a term which also 
occurs on Bali and Lombok. Only recently 
have any Tengger identified this religion with 
Hinduism. They have been under pressure 
both from the greater Islamic culture and from 
the national requirement that Indonesians pro- 
fess a world religion: Islam, Christianity, 
Buddhism, or since 1962, Balinese Hinduism. 

Tengger are unaware that their tradition de- 
rives from any of these religions, although 
through recent contacts they have come to 
know of common elements in Balinese Hindu- 
ism. Hefner has found striking similarities be- 
tween the Tengger priest and a certain low- 
caste Balinese officiant, as well as line-for-line 
parallels between important Tengger and 
Balinese prayers. Drawing principally on Max 
• Weber and Clifford Geertz, he attempts to 
situate Tengger experience within the 
Javanese historical context and to relate it to 
modem trends and events, particularly as they 
concern the Indonesian politics of religion. 

Some of the discussion about how rituals 
convey meaning to various actOrsBeems r ather 
rbutipe and unnecessary . but the description of ; 
: ritual, the priestly role, and prayer in the cqn- 
■: temporary setting is careful, subtle and origin- 
al. The challenges from and reactions to Islam 
, are well delineated. Different Indonesian rell- 
*ous communities struggle with similar ten*. 
Ons : between , Ideal; tradition ' ,and reform , 
hence: the broader interest of Hefner's book 


Pe ter Metcalf 

CAROL RUBENSTEIN 

The Honey Tree Song: Poems and chants of 
Sarawak Dayaks 

380pp. Ohio University Press. £36.95. 
082140413 X 


“The Honey Tree Song" is just one - presum- 
ably the one with the catchiest title - in this 
collection of over a hundred and twenty poems 
(if poems they be), amounting to about eight 
thousand lines of text. Each item is a translation 
of a piece of oral literature of some kind or 
other, collected from among a great variety of 
diffe rent ethnic groups of Sarawak. The subtitle 
should be “Where angels fear to tread". 

Sarawak took shape in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a private realm carved out of the jungles 
of Borneo by a dynasty of . English Rajahs. 
Nowadays it is a state of Malaysia, with a 
population of only a million or so spread over 
an area the size of England and Wales. 
Moreover, a sizeable part of it lives in the 
coastal belt. The interior is thinly populated, 
and there is a confusing tangle, of ethnic 
groups. All of the languages spoken there be- 
long to the great Austronesian family, which 
stretches from Madagascar to Easter Island, 
but the recording and classification of them is 
far from complete. Where dialect variation 
ends and separate languages begin is a matter 
of nice judgment, so that linguists prefer to 
speak instead of "isolects”. There are hun- 
dreds of isolects in Borneo. 

How Carol Rubenstein found herself in the 
midst of this daunting ethnological complexity 
is explained in the introduction. She had al- 
ways, she tells us, written poetry. In the early 
1970s she set out to travel in South-east Asia, 
notebook in hand. Distressed by the “mad 
materialism” of Hong Kong, and by Saigon, 
“city of death", she set out for Borneo which 
she thought “far from the corruptions of the 
modern world”. There she had the idea of 
studying the poetiy of interior folk. She 
approached' the staff of the Sarawak Museum, ' 
principal centre for research in the state, and 
foey helped her obtain funding, In the subse- 
'■ ' : .'quant three years, Rubenstein made brief visits 
vto different parts of Sarawak,: accompanied by 
guided add translators supplied by the museum 
and between timea worked over her notes. 

The time spent working with primary infor- 
mants Was evidently hectic; “We often went 
through several languages and dialects - the 
archaic or special song language; the modern 


colloquial dialect of that region; the dialect^ 
another region; Mnlny; variations within ; 
lish; and bock the whole way for cachqSj 
tion." The hazards of this procedure fa! 
rendering the subtleties of poetic expression! f 
an unstudied language need hardly be fog ’ 
on. Sensibly, Rubenstein concentrated a! 
literal, word-for-word translation. This saj 1 - 
reduce the elegance of the poems, and peify 
their appenl for some readers, but it also ^ • 
duces the incidence of unfounded Oightsd [ 
fancy. In the event, the texts are conviocot «• 
and the process of translation by committees J 
consequently justified. Some of the poemsa 
hard to make heads or tails of, but others yj | 
delightfully transparent. 

The results of this research were first pob 
lished by the museum In 1975 as a two-vote* I 
special issue of their Journal, It is in many mjs l 
more useful than this reprint, contain)] I 
almost twice os many items. More signlflta* » 
ly , it has the transcriptions of the poems Id tin t 
original languages, which The Honey Tail 
Song does not. (Even then, however, theta* j 
criptions do not have glosses attached to tha, | 
so that it is impossible to recover the wonky I 
word translations so painfully obtained.) Il* I 
first publication was organized strilgjdto £ 
wardly by ethnic affiliation. This vhbbb 
groups them under a set of ad hoc caitegoda g 
such as “Courtship, Marriage, and the Psagri 8 . 
Love” and “Festivals, Greetings, Remaibr; 
Passing, and Farewells", makingit evenharfa [■;, 
to figure out what kinds of genres, from Id* t 
bies to sacred Invocations, are 

together. ■ Si 

But to list technical flaws would nAs is 
point. Borneo is, unfortunately, not as far fen s. ; 
the corruptions of the modem world as Rub® jt ; ; 
stein imagined. The pace of acculturation ■ ?£ . 
the last two decades has steadily inCrjai 
fueled by a booming timber industry thstfr p 
nudes the land and creates a “gold ntf H 
atmosphere. So much of what we would I ^ 
know about interior Borneo,' of whdt B^J^- 
guing and different about its cultures,*®™.*;* 
never lcam. It is difficult for young i-J... 

• logists and linguists to go there, became fa ; ; 

regime does not encourage research , and **? 
way professional scruples would • 
from working in more than one of ; 

It is in this context that Rubensteifl’s 
should be appreciated. She rushed jfl Br- 
others would not; The results may be 

• but they are remarkable for their ' 

t and diversity. She has succeeded 0dm ^gk 
3 and against the odds, In capturing wlrtej pw E|' 
n something that is both fragile and pr«W- 


Holidaying wishfully 


Power 


C. j* Fuller 


J.C.HEESTERMAN , 

The Inner ConlUdofTradltlon vEasaysin 

Indian rilual.kingslbp, an.dlociety 
potverSity oCChicpgo Press 
(paperback £12.75) 

0226322971 


“turned its back on. the world" like the re- 
nouncer, and. the ejernfat dharma became dis- 
connected from the temporal world.. Conse- 
quently, the mundane, sphere could not be 
finally validated or legitimated, a problem which ■ 
became .crucial for kingship and the ^ate. The 
'king's order remaiqs, ; as , orginaUy, that of 
conflict and violence . The king, at best, 


authority cannot be ldgitiiriated. He peeds : i'' 
; the Brahman to Convert hb power, into author- : 
Thi Inner Conflict of Tradition contains ihliii,:'; ..ifysb^'taBtahnmto-al^r teixmelf a^th , 

C. Heestorman, together with . compromise the transcendental authorial, j 

Which summarizes his pribdjKl. ho represents. King. 1 .wd Btehirian . aye 

have to dd with a rin^p ' dtanenfpliy opposed and the dUbrnmeof poww ,j 
.fuAdatoetfri i and authority > •; J’J V 
lutite -dilemma atthe heart of traditional ' ^ it rtmairiedfor ci^tuHes, until ifte riifo;of •' 

liidian : dvUtialton. Heesteroiao pursues m the modem state, ch*rigeti foe jpguero^at; 
tlieme slhgie^mindedly; but the. fatnUecfoil :• stytri, unlike, tradltioqdl ^dlan kln^hlp.vtiK. 
fo^iiarid'clanty of We wiling jn^l!hat ft 1 ® 

rc^ttohrepetittotira^ irksome. AU c#ddr which }t tries to brihg ln frQmspmeirt^ 

tMnMs JSbis gldd to see ihireeriwfc fodd? : . - cendeiit squrceJ/The ^udda0e,^tomtw 

^SfeUowa^e.begteni^, tiiprirtforof , s^etifoeb murdefO^afr 
' d, th odharma, wax therilualisticorder- •; been twogrtat Irtnsformatlonsln , 

in which -n tOr^ : HeB«torpwm^,t^ ■ fo 

conf^|;UT vMhem; ^Istlrt6tiye 

rtfrteSi the j K Ii?BlBip oi<»' tftiht ^ ^ 

t As i result. "The - once V ' v ’ Runnip 
inistje sacrifi^wOhdOfinV;:; Loul^Du 
'' by the rif t itifi: . rests, on 1 ‘ 




For Dumont, traditional Indian society Is the 
acme of hierarchical integration, not an exam; 
pie' of irresoluble' cohflift. !■ Jri recent yews, 
dthopgb.Heesteritiah’s central thesis has been 
! Stfongly contested^ he has had an increasing 
impact on anthropologists^ especially those 
working In the religious dc main. There it Is his 
rather, than, ijumontis theory which seems to 
be borne Out by much of . the ethnographic 

But I; would like to 'focus on rieeaterman-. 
mcYement. away i from textual analysis to the 
, . consideration, ihfhB later essays here, of rnod 
, . eThhlstojyandatfthro^ raises a’ftfoda 

7 ftcnlhl problem ju thenise of texts Which he 
'i deieS pot d|^ly:cbnfr6nt k .It is true that some 


some drastic over-simplifications. ^ 
rent In two of the later essays: Chapter^ft 
which looks at the Mughal and BritisJ WT g 
and the impact of rolonlaliim , 

Twelve, which seeks to identify tnc *^. 
tlons of Indian society. 
that 'the “sharing brotherhood ^ JBk 
prominent institution than 
in Indian society. Its members 
therijiselves parcelled-out righti 
Although' the .essay is by rio 
' insights f- such as Heestennan’s dj® 
twedn “sharirig" and “exchange ^ 

■take seriously the complexity of 
evidence. For instance, the vexed'nj».|g 


D. J. Enright 

KURTTUCHOLSKY 
Castle Gripsholm 
Translated by Michael Hofmann 
127pp. Chatto and Windus.£8.95. 

07011 2993 X 

In Heinrich Bail’s story, Als der Krieg zu Ende 
war, a canny prisoner of war, returning to his 
homeland where he intends to create a new 
career for himself and a new order for Ger- 
many, is keen to let it be known that he used to 
read Tucholsky, Benjamin, Brecht, Proust and 
Karl Kraus in secret. Whether this is true is a 
moot point, but he ought to go far under the 
new dispensation with four Jews, two Marxists, 
one leftist pacifist, one Frenchman, and two 
Nazi-induced suicides as his sponsors. 

Tucholsky's Schloss Gripsholm probably 
wouldn’t do him much good, though earlier it 
could have done him harm, since the author 
was a cabaret satirist and essayist whose targets 
included militarists, nationalists-and industrial- 


ists, who was deprived of his German national- 
ity in 1933, and whose books were burned. 

Castle Gripsholm was ostensibly written in 
response to his publisher's request for a short 
love story to lighten a chiefly political list. 
“People want something they can give to their 
girl-friends." Nervous of the word “love" at 
such a time, Tucholsky obliged with "a little 
summer story” about a young writer, “Peter" 
(or Kurt) and the five weeks' holiday he spends 
in Sweden with “the Princess" (Lydia, a sec- 
retary). The result is a compound of slightly 
ponderous playfulness and amiable sen- 
timentality along with a tinge of period sophis- 
tication. 

Michael Hofmann was wise not to look for 
some “corresponding” but hardly comparable 
English dialect to represent the Princess's 
Plattdeittsch. Its earthy flavour is intimated in 
such utterances as “You can put as much make- 
up as you like on your bum, but you can't turn 
it into a face", and "You. mean I’m to be sav- 
aged by a sheep, when I've got a dog in my 
pocket?” And in the anecdote about Herr Mfll- 
ler who wanted to be buried, head upwards, at 


Striking hopelessly 


Deborah Steiner 

PEROLOVENQUIST 
The March of the Musicians 
Translated by Joan Tate 
256pp. Collins. £8.95. 

0002715082 

The barren coast of Northern Sweden in 1903; 
a landscape of dark forests, frozen seas and 
early snows. Here a tight-knit community of 
saw-mill workers, obsessed with God and food 
and defecation, tries to mount a strike against a 
further reduction in tt^e subsistence-level 
wages. The strike soon fizzles out and leaves 
behind only the minutes of the Workers’ Asso- 
ciation meetings, and a letter to the manage- 
ment that no one dared deliver. But as the 
movement dies, it takes with It several victims, 
forcing them to look beyond their lives of 
prayer and salted herring. 


The plot of Per Olov Enquist’s novel jerks 
along, beginning at the end and then re-capitu- 
lating. Fortunately, there is more to it than the 
abortive strike. Carrying the red banner of 
trade unionism comes the socialist agitator 
Elmblad, who really doesn't like the working 
classes. Then there is the sub-plot of K.V. 
Markstrfim, and the cautionary effects of the 
foolish grin he smiles whenever he hears the 
Bible preached. Amandus Wilkstrtim gets his 
fame from having taught a herd of cows to 
stand on their hind legs and bellow to the tune 
of hymns. And Alfons Lindberg puts it all into 
perspective when he almost shipwrecks the 
strike on the crucial question of whether he 
should build a privy for the management: “I 
think a man. should be Iqt shjt in peace from 
strikers." 

These flashes of peasant humour cannot stop 
the progress of an lbsen-like doom' that stalks 
them all across the bleak horizon. While some 
fall victim to depression, go mad or commit 


Escaping hastily 
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Jo- Ann Goodwin . . 

MARGARETA BERGMAN 
Karin 

253pp. Duckworth, £9.95. . 

0715019888 

This novel was first published in Margareta 
Bergman's native Sweden In 1980. The trans- 
lator-is not acknowledged, but an occasional 
awkwardness In the otherwise flexible prose' 
makes it clear that English was not the author’s 
V Brat language. Margareta Bergman is the sister 
" of the film-maker Ingmar Bergman; their pa- 

• rant?, and the .Ostermalm vicarage m which 

• toy grew up, are central features in this 

.. romah^clef. " ; • ;•'. •■ 

, ,Tlie took opens; on the English south coast ^ 

• ta the bungalow to which Karin has fled to' 

!. complete, the process of mourning for the 

julddes.of her anorexic daughter and he? bus-, 
pand , Ralph .Alone and utterly grief-stricken,, 

I to. -takes, long; walks on. the witjdswept 
. beachesi trying .to piece together some sort of 
i. htaierstanding pf.the tragedy which h^s over- 
i;; “J® 0 her. Tormented by what she sees as her 
k to, '■Katin analyses her early life and mar- 

| rito'i her investigations lead her back to Stor- 
p, pan 19, and : the apartment she Shared with 
parents and her disturbed sister, Malln, ‘ 

& ^ ^tain's parents are superbly realized ciiaraor' 

t **•». ,her melancholic, pious ; arid : cherubic 
l. tathcr. clingirig to Karin as his totem of nonri- 
W. Md HridVig, his wife, a brqkentoqrted 
■^^andra prophesying disaster. Thridxpecta- 
> ° - ^e ^cmge 'circumscribe Karin’s life, 

? StoeheSs. which will broOk no .contra-' 

- .between love arid resentment, 1 
v^^& drttams Qf escdper ; ‘ )■; Vi. . 
^^thia highly phgrged and deeply intellec- 
j comes Ralph; catapulted ito 

as-a.nurahig4iit|tpr«t 


the roadside so that he could go on Looking up 
girls’ skirts. 

The idyll is broken - or, more accurately, 
enlivened - by a vision of a Roman arena and 
the quasi-sexual release gained from the sight 
of people torn apart by wild beasts, murder by 
proxy, and then by the couple’s rescue of a 
terrified little girl from a home run by a power- 
mad, Fascist-type female. Perhaps also sym- 
bolic, yearningly so, is the gently ecstatic 
depiction oi a loving threesome, an achieve- 
ment even rarer in literature than in life. 

“A brief happiness: none other is conceiv- 
able, here on earth . ’’ A pathetic sense of wish- 
fulness, bereft of much hope, pervades the 
book. For Tucholsky wasn't himself on holiday 
in Sweden with a clever and charming girl- 
friend, he was living there alone, in exile; nor 
would he be abl e to rescue any victims from 
their oppressors. Four years later, in 1935, he 
killed himself, and was buried in the church- 
yard at Mariefred, the churchyard which the 
travellers visit in this tale. “You only go to the 
dead to visit yourself’, the narrator remarked 
on that occasion. 


suicide, others battle on against the sense of 
hopelessness the harsh landscape breeds. 
Clinging to religion or- to Marx, they maintain 
that anything is better than a cold, stiff death. 
The author doesn't seem convinced; in the 
end, neither socialism nor Godwins out and he 
leaves us with the suggestion that the marching 
musicians of the title simply play their dis- 
cordant tune to break the winter still. 

Beneath the snow, hell and damnation gape . 
The strict Lutheran faith of his characters gives 
Enquist his Images of constricting, binding and 
choking, and a sourcebook for the heavy sym- 
bolism. Uncle Aaron is the Judas who sells his 
soul for three parts of mouldy butter, and 
Elmblad a false prophet, with worms in his 
mouth. fiJblical raetaphbra turn to reality. You 
sbmetirries wondet what makes an author 
choose so grim a theme; but when the '- ook has 
lost the faint of heart and upset the faint of 
stomach, it will leave a strong impression on 
those who make it to the end. 


the Sophiahemmet hospital) by an attack Of 
peritonitis. Ralph is everything that Karin's 
parents are not - bluff, joky, generous, stupid 
and alcoholic, an aggressively English product 
of the public school system, with a hearty con- 
tempt for “Frogs, wogs, yids, krauts and skan- 
dewegians. . His physical bulk looms over 
the vicarage, his presence reducing Karin's pa- 
rents to awkward, ageing dwarfs. Sensing the 
possibility of escape, Karin marries with a 
numb but determined haste. We follow in re- 
trospect the disintegration of the relationship. 


Out of reassessment, emerges a fragile yet 
. steadfast regeneration , arid what Is ostensibly a 
bleak and painful book riulminatos'in a genuine 
celebration of the hrimari splrit. 

Karin is a dense and Complex novel, Incltid- 
irig passages of witty intellectual debate in 
addition to (he anguished recollections of the 
bereaved protagonist; locations and Characters 
. are strongly presented.' This is apparently 
Bergman's fourth novel, and I would hope that 
the others soon find their way into English 
translation. - ■ ■ . : \ -j , 1 


■ .Cicadas in Japan 7 ■ ■ : x 

Hearn heard them , and thought ! them magical, ; 

.Tried- to distinguish ' ,■ .. *■;. ' ' : ‘V ’• .; . y • . v , : .* ■ ., ' \ ■ ■ ; - 

:The multiple tr^lff andscreechiftgs, different. 1 ' =. \ V ; ' V 
From decibels in i i aly t or ft^vepce : V /’.V; ., : 

Shrill carapace of shellac, trembling membranes- , 

Strummfng glum cacophonies. r ■ . 

And they hre indeed , ajien , .their^ quavriii , 

Underline! again:; .. } i;<; ; r 

And' yet. again jiow diffe^erit .they j 1 we, arO : 

Like the nightingale phat is‘ribt ri nightiilg&ie, 1 r 
' .’lie; aoyr .that will 'rieyer bf-f CroW,': ) v. >V- ; ;. : - 

V *' ' V.- * V.-'-'- 

■ .: , j." - •- -i-‘ ? j . V -./v.;; '! ; 

And yet, in fa $>yeIf Ar Of ■ spinii^ri irt a lWi^ ’sweat V 
. Why not dirteronf? - ^ ■ ; v! V : \l: : . 1 ;jV yi ■ . ; '.V ; :. 
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Charmed 

greenhorn 

Frank Williams 


ALEXANDER KALETSKI 

Metro: A novel of the Moscow underground 

Translated by the author 

374pp. Heinemann. £9.95. 

0434381004 

“I love the Moscow metro", says Sasha on the 
first page of Alexander Kaletski's navel Metro. 
And if some sing the praises of the Taj Mahal, 
in Moscow there is “a Taj Mahal at every sta- 
tion". Speaking of the Circle line, Kaletski's 
hero's own favourite, he is not, in a perverse 
kind of way, all that far off the mark. In the 
stations of the Circle line the Stalinist decora- 
tive" arts reach a peak of splendid, bravura 
absurdity - polished marble, chandeliers, 
sculptured ensembles, glittering mosaics and 
all the other paraphernalia designed to impress 
impoverished workers and peasants with the 
glory of the proletarian state. Sasha also 
gawped, in wonder as a small provincial boy on 
his first visit to the capital; he is still under the 
spell of the melro when he returns to Moscow 
as a recalcitrant student escaping to the 
Theatre Institute from the draft and a future in 
Tula's munitions factories. 

However, it is neither the metro nor the 
Theatre Institute that is the true focus of Met- 
ro. That is provided by Sasha's circle of friends 
- Lena, whose aunt dines exclusively off cham- 
pagne and caviare from the Kremlin stores and 
who becomes his wife; his childhood friend 
Boris, an architecture student; Youssuf, an 
African diplomat's son, also an architecture 
student, whose idea of monumental sculpture 
is a poured concrete erect phallus; the larger- 
than-life homosexual Stas, who makes a spe- 
ciality of wrecking his friends' lives; finally, 
Andrewlk a, loafer and part-time KGB inform- 
' er, whose chief merit Is that he Is perhaps the 
only unmarked man in Moscow; to have a two-. - 
room flat 6fbis Own, placing him fo ari pjfcpjK . 
tional position of influence and power. : ; 

Kaletski received a thorough grounding in 
the Stanislavsky method (like his hero, the 
author trained as an actor in Moscow), though 
Metro owes more to caricature and the techni- 
ques of the American comedy sketch. Sasha's 
teachers aTe talentless decrepits, his drunks 
heroic, his film makers lecherous, his lovers 
pure and passionate. Sasha and his friends race 
through a sequence of drunken binges; cadged 
train rides, sexual escapades, dissident demon-. . 
stations, black market dealings; theatrical dis- 
asters, the hi-jacking of a metro train and altk . 

' m'ateiy , in what must be the most unbelievable 
episode yet to emerge from the pen of a Soviet- 
. born author, a shoot-out with the KGB from 
which Sasha emerges unscathed ' arid un- 
punished. Sasha leads a charmed existence. He 
gets the girl of anybody's dreams. He succeeds * 
in outwitting^ the military authorities to dodge -- 
the -draft,: manages to four with his theatre 
cbriipany.to the United States, obtains a Mos- 
cow residence. permit arid fiat. On topi of that 
he manages to wangle an Invitation from a 
fictitious relative for himself and Lena tp gp to 
Israel; arid then is given thi visas, despite the 
; obvious fraud. (It is the height of- d&entq and . 
'the KGB, ever sensitive to the demands of ; 
reaipolitik, doses its eyes to the. deception.) 

So,' a novel which begins with (lie arrival of a 
provincial greenhorn in Moscow ends with Iris 
departure,' older. and Wiser; though perhaps no 
less sfany-eyed about hls destinatioii, for New' 

' York, In theexploltaof Sasha arid company the; 
sceptical wi]l nt) doubt batch p Whiff of; good . 
old-fashioned Rtissian vranyo or leg- pulling ,.p 
fineform of.self-defence against to'blcakn^ss 
titltotich oTSovIef life - poor health care and 
• Uying cond i tlons the Catch?22 Of the residence 
permit (no resideride permit - no job; ho jab - 
no j'eslderice permit); Kaletski; jiacks in ihst- 
; ancris'of these rind , m any pother ebri temporary 
fribqlhtions. The Ust is IOng'ahd familiar - too . 
familiar ,'inf act rfrom other writers of 'greatef 
■ weigUt whri have explored roughly the same* 
territory. Kaletski, though, has;-w6ttcn: his 
novel to entertain and he seems to have judged 
his. market shrewdly. 

*! This year's David HighflmPrize for a first work 
- ■ -of fiction has been won by Patricia Ferguson's 
novel Family Myths and Legends, \ . t - 
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Unfrozen 
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Brian Morton 

STUART HOOD 
A Sinrin from Paradise 
188pp. 11856355028 
Corlimi 

1 44pp. 0356355429 
MnnchcslerrCu rennet. £8.95 each. 

A crucial element in Freud's psychoanalytic 
theory derives from those mystified and im- 
aginative sup| visit ions children make about the 
sex life of their parents. In Stuart Hood’s A 
Storm from Paradise, the ‘‘primal” material is 
text-book, archetypal: the father forcing the 
mother on a nursery bed; the son waking to 
find his mother naked and shivering beside 
him. It is from these beginnings that Tom 
Scott, ns an udult, constructs the “family 
romance” of his parents’ marriage and his 
father’s life, John Scott comes to the Scottish 
village of Slateford as a schoolmaster in the 
years before the First World War. Free Kirk, 
unmarried, teetotal, with u ‘•position", he is 
the perfect tabula rasa for the gossips and 
manipulators who people such places. 

His educational methods, however, are un- 
acceptably liberal, he is worryingly slow to lake 
a wife and, so his son imagines, he forms n 
Unison with the mysterious foreign woman who 
lives on the edge of the village. 

Tom gives Elizavyetn de Pass the features 
and manner of his own lover, IT. , now dcud of 
cancer, and the surname of the Jewish family 
who visited the village during his own child- 
hood. Though his reconstruction of his father’s 
life masquerades as objective fact, it is none 
the less a bid to redeem his own sorrows and 
contradictions. Elizavyeia’s main attribute, 
more important than her sexuulity. is her 
socialism. Ibis, almost Inevitably, is the least 
well realized element in the novel, though less 
inuusive than it mi gilt be - given the double 
perspective of a narrative which constantly 
alerts us to its status as a fictitious version of a 
real (though imaginary) man by his own son. 
While John tutors the children who lodge at 
Elizavyeto’s house - incidentally triggering 
their need for a father-figure - she lectures the 
young schoolmaster on the nature of class and 
the weight of history and custom. On a table he 
finds The Eighteenth Brumalre of Louis Napo • 
leon, which conveniently falls open at “Men 
make their own history but they do not make it 
as they please; they do not make it under cir- 
cumstances chosen by themselves but under 
circumstances directly encountered, given and 
transmitted by the past", and again at “the first 
time as tragedy, the second as farce". 

This would be diction ary-of-quotations stuff 
were it not for the constant, ironic presence of 
Tom behind bis father’s romance, manipulat- 
ing the tragic and comic circumstances of. both 
lovers’ lives. Elizavy eta’s practical lessons are, 
in any case, more persuasive than Marx. She 

Stitched up 

John Clute 

CECILS PINEDA 
, Face '• 

. 194pp. Viking, £8.95. r 

0610803308 - s : ■ ‘ l 


completes John's sexual initiation and in the 
process allays his fenr of venereal infect ion, 
sustained in a comic - but in memory, tragic - 
brothel scene some years before. And she 
underlines an insistence that romance cannot 
be allowed to settle into idyll, that artificial 
roles have to be subjected to a rough blast of 
reality. The “storm from paradise” is progress. 
Walter Benjamin's backward-flying angel of 
history - which appears in the epigraph - can- 
not close his wings in its draught. When Eliz- 
ovyeta's husband is released from political in- 
ternment in Siberia, she leaves John and 
Slateford and goes to him. John settles into a 
coolly convenient marriage with May Mitchell, 
who becomes Tom’s physical, if not spiritual, 
mother. 

Hood’s novel is not easy to paraphrase and 
far exceeds in subtlety the sum of its action, 
which borders on the hackneyed. Slateford, 
though recognizably in the line of Scottish liter- 
ary villages — Thrums, Gibbon’s Kinraddie, 
Douglas Brown’s Barbie, Alasdair Gray's 
Glaik - emerges with remarkable clarity and 
precision. With surprising affection, too; its 
people are neither sentimentalized nor stereo- 
typically condemned. Appropriately, for a 
book with such a strong Marxist underpinning. 
Hood unfreezes the conventional literary tab- 
leaux und lets them breathe. 

This is also precisely what happens in Carli - 
no, Hood's memoir of the Second World War, 
when he and his fellow POWs are freed by the 
demoralized Italians and “step into a land- 
scape” which gradually loses the fixed, aesthe- 
tic stillness it had had from behind the wire, 
with nothing but literary or painterly pre- 
suppositions to define it. 

Carlino, like its author, has enjoyed a 
double life . The book first appeared in 1963 as 
Pebbles from my Skull. Since then, Hood has 
revisited the Appenine region where its events 
took pluce. “Memory is not merely recall''; 
things are not as the memory had them, but as 
the importation remade them; buildings and 
mountains conform to an interior geography. 
The peasants do not always recall Huud, but 
they all remember '‘Carlino" , the name he was 
given when he joined the partisans. It is signifi- 
cant that Carlino should begin with an escape - 
albeit an abetted one - from captivity. “Auto- 
biography is an attempted jallbrcak. The read- 
er tunnels through the same dark”, away from 
the fixity of “everyday life”, stiffened as it is by 
convention into “problems" and “solutions” 
and into a more dynamic and imaginative 
realm. 

Carlino is a remarkable work of autobiogra- 
phy, well written and as compelling as a novel. 
As such it makes an ideal companion piece to A 
Storm from Paradise, which is simply the 
strongest and most achieved fictional work to 
come out of Scotland In years, a continuation 
(presumably conscious, given some of the 
. situations and references) of the line begun by 
Lewis GTassic Gibbon in the 1930s. 


ilTJv • : '■ . ■ 

• Cecile Pineda Cannot be accused, of .lacking 

■■i'v . * ambition.. Infra?, her first novel , she plunges 
* headlpng into a . metaphysical and poetic 
assault on the th?me, of identity, as her title 
: /" . hints; forthrightly. S.he has not brought much 

1 ’ r; . : t)iat is new t tithe topic, but (he story she tells is 

ofsopae interest j. -'. ' ■ ...*■ _• 

iijjl;. .1 ^mewhereui contemporary krazjl, a young 

batbtei falls oVer a cHff and terribly disfigures 
Q?&.. ; lusfflce-Xjnablb ^ afford temedial treatment,' 

- 1 i m . ’ faebceptnes un outcast. He loses his job and his 
rjfijh . ;• mis triiss, nncthis house is burned down by van-. 

. . 1 ; dais; Although a doctor .has become interested 
Jifs : case, he JuoiRQ money to exist in the 
-"H ' capital. Here treats to the inland town of his- 
• *. W rtii» where he. scrapes a livi ng while studying 

dermatology: from library books. Sooi» he Is 
Pitching his face back together again, nose, 
Bps ..checks and all. By the end of the novel he 
rcjqrncd to the capital , where he rneetjBhis 


ex-mistress on a tram: she does not recognize 
him. 

The implications of the tale are all too clear , 
and it must be said that in novels like The Face 
of Another (1964) and The Box Man (1973) 
the Japanese novelist Kobo Abe has gone a 
long way towards exhausting them. Pineda is 
no more than competent in presenting the 
technology of the re-creation of the human 
face; in any of a half-dozen or more science 
fiction novels, this technology, and the ques- ' 
tions surrounding its use, have been treated 
with more sophistication. The humid density of 
Pineda’s Brazil is occasionally gripping, and 
the poetic earnestness of her identification 
with the young barber sometimes touchingVbiit 
even he remains, r In more' senses than; the 
literal, a man without a face. 

To marlc ; Anthony Powers eightieth birthday 
on December 21 a presentation portrait has 
been commissioned from Rodrigo Moynlhan, 
wliich it is hoped will eventually hang in- the 
Notional Portrait Gallery. Adyope wishing to 
contribute towards the cost may do So through 
David Holloway (to whom cheques should be 
made payable), Literary Editor, the Daily 
Telegraph, 135 Fleet Street, London EC4. .■ 


Short histories 


Savkar Altinel 

CECELIA HOLLAND 
Pillar oflhe Sky 
468pp. Gollancz.£9.95. 

0575035927 

Stonehenge has been explained in a variety "I 
ways, one of them as a relay station fur psychic 
energies, erected by an international group of 
ancient magicians. In Cecelia Holland’s latest 
novel it is presented as the creation of MoJo- 
quin, an illegitimate outcast who returns to 
take his place among the “People of the 
Stones” his pregnant mother was driven out 
by, becomes their chief and then bullies and 
coaxes them into completing the greatest of 
their stone circles so that there can be a lasting 
monument to Ilieir civilization. An excellent 
story, with a powerfully depicted central char- 
acter and a background which is vivid and de- 
tailed enough to make the reader forget at 
times the extent to which it is based on specula- 
tion. 

JOHN and HARRIET FRYE 
North to Thule 

190pp. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 

Algonquin Books. $16.95. 

0912697202 

An imagined account of the sea voyage to the 
British Isles and legendary Thule in search of 
tin and amber by the ancient Greek astronom- 
er and geographer Pytheas of Massalia which 
was recorded in the manuscript Perl tou 
Okeanou kept in the ill-fated Library of Alex- 
andria. A well-researched, well-written and 
extremely enjoyable book which is, further- 
more, attractively produced and generously 
supplied with helpful pen-and-ink and 
scraperbdhrd drawings (by Harriet Frye) of the 
places and artefacts mentioned. 

MAURICE DRUON 

The Iron King 

269pp. U 712608761 

The Strangled Queen 

213pp. 0712608389 

Translated by Humphrey Hare 

Century. Paperback, £2.95 each. 

The Iron King , the first novel in Maurice 
Druon’s “Accursed Kings” sequence, original- 
ly published in the 1950s, covers the final year 
in the reign of Philip the Fair, the strikingly 
good-looking but decidedly unjust fourteenth- 
century French monarch , concentrating on the 
bloody termination of his feud with the 
Sovereign Order of the Knights Templar and 
the scandal caused by the discovery of the adul- 
teries of his daughters-in-law. The story is then 
taken up by 77ie Strangled Queen which deals 
with the efforts of Philip's son Louis X to rid 
himself of one of these women, Marguerite of 
Burgundy, and the intrigues of those with 
reasons of their own for wishing to end or 
preserve her life. Two books which, with their 
meticulous scholarship, sensitive characteriza- 
tion, vivid evocation of medieval life and, 
above all, clear awareness of the social and 
economic bases of history, represent historical 
fiction at its best. No time should be wasted In 
're-issuing their successors as well, 

RICHARD WOODMAN 
1805 

209pp, John Murray. £8.95. 

07195 4243ft: 

The intrepid Nathaniel Drinkwater's sixth 
adventure begins with his being woken up in 
his cabin aboard the frigate Antigone off the 
Cornish coast . by an anxious midshipman, ami 
given the urgent message “We’ve to tack, sir 
we are embayed!” The emergency duly 
dfealt with, the Antigone continues with her 
task; of patrolling the Channel with Lord 
. Keith’s Downs Squadron against on invasion 
attempt by Napoleon;, until the failure of the 
English blockade of the western French and 
Spanish ports forces her to join the search in 
. the Atlantic for the enemy's Combined Fleet, 
and Drinkwater ends up at Trafalgar, where, 
. despite the. machinations of his old foe 

• Edouard Santhongx, he madages to play a cru- 

• cial role in the winning of the day. There will 
not be a better novel of naval warfare until 
Richard Woodman’s next book appears. 


HELEN ItOOVEN SANTM YKU l 

*\ , . And Ladies of the Club” i 

1 176pp. Pan. Paperback, 14.95. 

03.1U2H5U47 j 

On the day of their graduation from the local I 
“Female College” in the aftermath of the Gvj| l 
War, Anne Alexander and Sally Cochran u[ I 
Waynesboro, ( Hun are asked Ui join a literary > 
chib a number of their ex-teachers are in the ■ 
process of forming. Some townsfolk regard the ! 
project as a passing lad, convinced that “a i 
dozen women can’t meet eveiy other week for ■ 
a whole winter and remain on speaking terms", 
but the club endures, becoming the backdrop ! 
against which the lives of the two main pro- 
tagonists, their friends and husbands, and oi 
their children and grandchildren, unfold 
through the Kecnnst ruction period, the last i 
deeades of the nineteenth century, the First ! 
World War and Prohibition to the Great De- 
pression. A massive book which took its 
nnnngcncrian author more than fifty years to 
research and write, but which ultimately de- 
serves to he admired for its most unblock- 
buster-like qualities of intelligence, humour 
and compassion. 

NOUUKO ALREKY 
The House ofKanzO 
307pp. Century. £9.95. 

0712608508 

Nobuko Alhery’s first historical novel com- 
bines the few known facts about the life o( 
Zeami, the greatest of the Noh dramatists, 
with invention to detail his rise to eminence io 
the violent and decadent world of fourteenth- 
century Japan. An endearing portrait of a re- 
markable man who is very convincingly pre- 
sented as having .been at once human and 
vulnerable, and n genius single-mindcdly de- 
voted to his art. 

NICHOLAS WOLLASTON 

Mr Thlsllewood 

149pp. I Ininish I lamiltun. £8.95. 

0241 11S85X 

The story of Arthur This! le wood, who in 1792 
went to Paris when everyone was still travelling 
in the opposite direction to gel away from the 
Revolution, and whose contrariness was ex- 
pressed in later years in the issuing of a chal- 
lenge to n duel to Ihe Home Secretory Lord 
Sidmouth and the masterminding of the Caw 
Street Conspiracy to assassinate the entire 
Cabinet. Nicholas Wollaston's novel is sad, 
wise and admirably impartial in the way it cap- 
tures both the essential naively and instability 
of the “English Robespierre" and the poor, 
desperate men who were his fellow plotters, 
und the genuinely oppressive conditions which 
drove them to rebellion. 

PETER WELLESROUKNK 
Bomb New Yorkl 
255pp. Hale. £9.95. 

0709022743 

In 1918, with Germany on Ihe edge of defeat, 
Korvcttenkupitftn Werner von Sigert of 
Naval Airship Division comes up with a daring 
plan for u Zeppelin raid on New York. 
unknown to him, Major Ashley Munson ofwf 
RAF; who holds him responsible for the dea 
of his wife during nn earlier attack on an 
lish ship, is dreaming of revenge. Tire P*° 
perhaps reties a little too much on coincident 
but, with the technology of seventy yenrf fl 8° 
recreated so lovingly and the flying sequent# 
bundled so well, it is not hard to overlook 
fault, _ 

ROBERT SILVERRKRlr « 

Gllgamesh the King 
320pp. Gollancz, £9.95; 

. 0575 0.3608,7 - - •• • • j jj. 

Robert Silvering's retelling of ihe story 
Gilgamesh, the mighty king of Uruk obses 
with human mortulily, suffers u little front 
essentially episodic plot it' has inherited k - 
the original epic, and the hero has not 
, benefited from being turned into a '* ren ^„ 
character suitable for a novel. These defr-C. 
however, are more than made up for by>*J 
skilfully reconstructed Sumerian backgro^ 0 
which is detailed, colourful nnd convincitfi? 
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Apocalyptic escapades 


R oy Foster 

Nuclear families may no longer be de rigueur, 
but children’s picture books are still over- 
whelmingly preoccupied with the domestic 
scene. The difference nowadays is that realism 
requires a certain note of noisy desperation; 
many of these- books take a view at once hectic 
and jaundiced. They teem with people 
wondering how to make it till bearable: and not 
a few who simply wonder how to get out. 

Terrible Tuesday embellishes this theme 
with a fantasy of apocalypse. Terry’s wild-eyed 
mother is overheard confessing her terror of 
the approaching Tuesday, and the rest of the 
book is devoted to the horrors imagined by her 
son, Strikingly, the initial prospect of robbers, 
kidnappings, floods, ghosts and, Martians 
offers him nothing but pleasurable anticipa- 
tion; it is only on second thoughts that the 
disadvantages of the sky falling in present 
themselves, and then only for the most mun- 
dane of reasons (usually his parents' inability 
to cope). In the end, “all that happened was 
that his favourite cousins came to tea"; apoca- 
lyptic enough, to judge from the imminent 
breakdown we can read in his mother’s face. 
Tony Ross, well known for his Towser books, 
demonstrates here the some vivid and splashy 
visual style; but Hazel Townson's story is less 
precious and far nearer real life. 

The domestic landscape created by Nigel 
Gray and Michael Foreman is less cosy still. A 
latch-key child in an inner-city high-rise is 
threatened by his rather grim mother with 
being handed over to tbeir blowsy neighbour in 
her run-down house. In the end he investigates 
the place himself, after suffering fantasies that 
make Terrible Tuesday look anaemic, and 
finds something much more tike a real home. 
I'll Take You to Mrs Cole is beautifully and 
eerily drawn, turning urban decay and domes- 


tic mess first into horror and then into magic. 
But the intentional overall message nags: how 
desperate must the narrator have been to 
deliver himself to a house where he suspected 
babies were being boiled? Is the book fair on 
working mums? At the end, even if Mrs Cole’s 
is transformed into a haven, his mother still 
shovels him off there. It may be a treat, not a 
threat: but the rejection is the same. 

“Normal" family life is resumed in the world 
of Tony Bradman. Night-time, bright and 
cheery but rather Inconsequential, deals with 
the sort of Walpurgisnac/u familiar to those 
with small children of a similar age: insomniac 
exhaustion, a bed invaded by toddlers, finally a 
crying baby (“'It's your turn’, said Mummy to 
Daddy. Dad didn’t say anything*’). The plea- 
sure of recognition is there, but not a great deni 
more. The Bad Babies' Counting Book also 
surveys average family life, but with a rollick- 
ing Chcstertonian rhythm: the teu-green- 
bottles game played with numbers of thumping 
infants who wreck bathrooms and turn super- 
markets upside down. Life is more exotic Cor 
Babette Cole. The Trouble with Dad is fun- 
damentally his boring job: hence his passion 
for making robots in the garden shed. Life 
becomes very exciting and dangerous before 
the wonderful robots arc bought by an oil sheik 
who establishes them as a museum in the Ari- 
zona desert. In the last scene, drawn like the 
rest with Heath Robinson exactness, the nag- 
ging mum happily sunbathes and eats choco- 
lates by a swimming pool, while father and 
child make robots in rather a grand classical 
observatory. The theme of wish-fulfilment is 
engaging; so is the idea of an unpopular hobby 
which pays off. Once again, escape is the thing: 
a full and exciting life ties somewhere beyond 
the semi and the neighbour’s fence. 

In Dennis Lee’s Lizzy's Lion , his heroine 
enlivens her routine by keeping a lion in her 
bedroom, controlling him by a special name 


Comforting corners 


Julia Eccleshare 

Picture books are always in danger of losing 
tight of their true market. More than any other 
category of books they suffer from the need 
to appeal to the adult reader and the child 
listener. Even so, to be successful picture 
hooks must have something special about them 
that will appeal to children - not just the first 
time they look at the hook but for the repeated 
poringi over which children enjoy. 

Among these seven books there is a clear 
preponderance of titles that adults will enjoy - 
Margaret Mohy’s Jam most notably and suc- 
cessfully - but which seem to forget the child 
part of the audience. 

Jam is a highly contemporary book, express- 
es in a comic picture-book fonnut the familiar 
idea that behind every superwoman there Is a 
Wperman who keeps the show on the road. In 
tots tongue-in-cheek story Mr Castle not only 
J^ cs dishes and puts them out to dry 
(with clothes pegs on n washing line), he also 
preepsthe floor and ceilings, bakes the bread, 
woks after the baby, prepures the supper, 
reads the paper (ro as to be well informed), is 
rewty with a kiss for the children ;u>d Mrs 
they conic in end remembers to 
what sort of a day they had. All too 
^ *9 be true, you might think. And indeed it 
tlrihT ^ ast ' e 8 eta carried away with his domes- 
a v an ri makes pounds and pounds and 
pounds uf jam. 

joke js a good one und beautifully 

The Big Striped Ciolfing Umbrella: Ptnetm by 
3 Pe0p,e fri>m Nwbern Ireland (lUlpp. 
Pa v* ^ ns °f Northern Ireland. 

.Sff. £2 5 °- (1 90320 304 9), chosen by 
n McGuekian and illustrated by. Anne 
C0n,l,i,is v wsc by children uf secon- 
land rOO* from wei Northern Ire- 
P° en,li are divided into sections 
■onung to subject or theme: “Let me intro- 

Pa? wKtul home”. "PM a 

Un r hCr ‘Production Medbh McGuck- 

hanest? 3 ^ 5 0ft lhe >’ 0Un S I** 15 ’ ‘ ai,n P le,e 

ontimh 01 c *P rmion . the' often humorous 
Rrowin 111 aiM * ^ *«** fff excitement « 

mowing U p in J9KV . ... 


known to her alone. It is harmless enough in 
theory, but Lizzy herself resembles those grim 
schoolgirls drawn by Ronald Senrle, who used 
to keep vigil by the chimney on Christmas Eve 
armed with clubs and man-traps. When a rob- 
ber sneaks in the window and tries to bribe the 
lion with toffees, Lizzy wakes to find the rob- 
ber dismembered instead. 

3 here was robber on the toyshclfl 
There wos robber on the rug! 

There was robber in the lion 
(Who was looking rather smug)! 

The tale ends as a tabloid murder story might 
begin, with bits of robber in the dustbin, while 
Lizzy and the lion sleep the sleep of the just. As 
away of introducing excitement into the daily 
round, it is impressive. Inhabitants of Tojiy 
Bradman’s world may blench. But if his Bad 
Babies chant is Chestertonian rhyme, Lizzy’s 
Lion is firmly in the tradition of Belloc’s 
Cautionary Tales , which inexhaustibly go on 
brightening the lives of children bored by the 
cliches of everyday existence. The patterns of 
home life may appear to have altered drasti- 
cally; but the need to dramatize it by sen- 
sationalism remains undimmed. 

Ural Townson and Tony Ross: Terrible Tuesday. 
Andersen. £4.95. 0 86264 098 9. 

Nigel Gray nnd Michael Foreman; I'll Take You to 
Mrs Cole. Andersen. £5.95. 0 8624 105 5. 

Tony Bradman: Night-time. With pictures by Carol- 
ine Holden. Methuen. 0 416 51720 X. 

Tony Bradman: The Bad Babies' Counting Book. 
Illuitrated by Debbie van der Beek. Piccadilly. 
0 946826 145. 

Babette Cole: The Trouble with Dad. Heincmann. 
£4.95. 0 434 93295 7. 

Dennis Lee: Lizzy’s Lion. Illustrated by Marie- 
Louise Gay. Hoddcr and Stoughton. £5.95. 0 340 
36945 0. 


carried through. The Castle family has terrible 
jammy nightmares, Mr Castle develops an 
enormous jammy paunch and the children 
heroically plough their way through the jam, 
breathing a sigh of relief when the last pot is 
scraped clean. A whole year of jam-eating has 
gone by. And, guess what, the plums are ripe 
again. This is a very gentle book. The humour 
is not directed against any one object and Ihe 
visual wit well matches Margaret Mahy’s light 
story-telling. But Jam is largely a book with 
jokes for the adult reader. 

So too is The Story of Chicken Licken which 
is lKJunri to amuse parents. Jan Ormerod shows 
both the players and the audience at a school 
play- the story of Chicken Licken. The proud 
mums, dads, grannies and grandpos are shown 
in silhouette while the action on the stage is in 
brilliant colour. The real action takes place in 
the auditorium where a baby, who is meant to 
be asleep, watches the players, wanders off, 
sorts through someone’s bag, and then gets 
away, past the mums and dads right up on to 
the stage. A warm and funny book with no text 
except that of the play, this is an encapsulated 
Incident but no more. 

In Ted's Seaside Adventure, the artwork is 
the main attraction. In soothing, bllic-green 
wash pictures Ted, astride a fish, with a bucket 
on his head and a net in his hand, sets off to 
rescue a shell princess from the claws of a cruel 
crab. Mission accomplished, he wakes up to 
find himself dreaming on the beach. There is 
not much meat In this book and the text is 
distinctly pedestrian. 

. Cromwell's Glasses seems meant to be a 
niece of amusing biblipthcrapy about Crom- 
well, a small rabbit who can’t do nnything right 
until he gets Ilia glasses. When he does get them 
everyone laughs at him. Finally bis siblings 
take up his case and then the glasses are 
accepted. Perhaps a book more about siblings 
than glasses, its sparse artwork does not add a 
lot to the thin humdtir. Holly Keller is uspaily 
both, wittier arid brighter than this. 

mnifted's NeW Bed is a skilful book 
apparently pitched directly at children. The 
idea is simple. Winifred has grown loo big for 
her cot and has jiistgraduated to a bed. It is just 
What she wants except , that if is, too big and 
empty. So she takes Scruffy Dog to bed with 


her. But the bed still feels too big so she takes 
Scruffy Dog and Ted to bed with her. And so 
on. Each night, cleverly built up with flaps, 
Winifred adds a new animal. Finally the cat 
hops in too and Winifred is pushed out. A cosy 
book which makes good use of its flaps. Sadly 
the illustrations do not match the invention. 

For the very young, Rachel Isadora provides 
two of the simplest picture books with a soft, 
cosy artwork in pastel colours of a kind that is 
not much bi fashion at the moment. For this 
age group they provide an appealing and com- 
forting antidote to the starker imagery of 
photographic books which are more familiar. 
A simple text - “I hear the clock. Tick Tock" 
etc - on each page faced by a recognizable 
unstylized baby. This is a soothing and restful 
bedtime book. 

In her counting book One Bear All Alone 
Caroline Bucknail shows (hat it is possible to 
keep both adult and child in mind and to offer 
them on attractive and satisfying book. It has a 
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The boastful Baron Munchausen as depleted by 
Patrick Benson bi a new version of the aristocratic 
adventurer's travels. The Baron Rides Out (32pp. 
Walker. £4.95. 0 7445 0333 7). Adrian Mitchell’s text 
deals In a brisk and witty way with about a dozen of 
the stories, starting with a memorable send-off: 
Please leave home nowand see the world', said my 
dear mother and father as one parent. '* 


simple rhyming text - “Three bears on a train , 
To Ihe sea and back again”, “Six bears at the 
shops, Buying lots of lollipops”. The cheerful 
illustrations show domestic bears at home - 
“One bear all alone. Sitting by the telephone" 
- and out and about - “Four bears at the zoo. 
Waving to the kangaroo". Not a lasting com- 
panion perhaps but this will certainly sustain 
interest enough to keep any child counting, 

Margaret Mahy: Jam. Illustrated by Helen Craig, 
Dent. £4.95. 0 460 06168 2. 

Jan Ormerod: The Story of Chicken Licken. Walker. 
£4.95. 0 7445 0351 5. 

Jan Mogenseu: Ted's Seaside Adventure. Hami&h 
Hamilton. £5,95. 0 241 11560 4. 

Holly Keller: Cromwell's Glasses. Julia' MacRae. 
£4.95. 0 86203 222 0. 

Lynn and Richard Howell: Winifred’s New Bed. 
Hamish Hamilton. £5.95. 0241 31474 8. 

Rachel Isadora: I See. 0 86203 2202./ Hear. 0 86203 
221 0. Julia MacRae. £4.50 each. 

Caroline Bucknail: One Bear All Alone. Macmillan. 
£4.95. 0 333 39819 X. 



- — FINE FICTION — 
FOR YOUNG READERS 



DICK KING-SMITH 
SADDLEBOTTOM 
illustrated by Allc* Englander 
An enchanting story about a less than 
perfect pfj), Sadtflebottom Is 'even 
funnier than usual from the pen of a ' 
genius of comic animat fantasy' 
(Books for Your Children 
£5.60 Agee 6-11 

NINABAWDEN 

THE FINDING 

'Nina Bawden’s recent child ton'enovela 
have been marvels of concentrated power 
and immediate appeal . . . The Finding Is 
no exception* (TES/l Shortlisted for the 
Smarties Prize for Children's Books for 
over7*s. 

£8.85 Ages 9-13 


* GARETH OWEN 
THE FINAL TEST 
Illustrated by Paul Wright 
This unusual and touching story about the 
cloaa friendship between two cricket-mad 
boys marks a powerful d6but In fiction for, 
Gareth Owen. Runner-up for the Smarties 
Prize for Children's Books for over 7's. . 
E5.95 Ages 8-13 

ROBERT CORMIER 

, BEYOND THE 
CHOCOLATE WAR 

Tfie rivaling, long-awaited fiequM to The 
Chocolate Wat 1 , if ahy author in Ihe Held 
can challenge J. D. Snllnger or William 
Golding, ft Is Robert Cormier' (Newsweek} 
£7.85 ’Young Adult 
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GEORGE PARPITT 

English Poetry of the Seventeenth Century 
236pp. Longman. £13.95 (paperback, £5.95). 
0582 492335 
GRAHAM PARRY 

Seven teen III -Century Poetry: The Social 
Context. 

256pp. Hutchinson. £7.50. 

0091607310 

According to publisher - and they should 
know - students of English literature- read, or 
at any rate need, books on background. But 
there is less consensus as to what kind of in- 
formation these books ought to be trying to 
provide. Students like instant opinions, short 
cuts across the brambly tracts of texts; teachers 
want (heir pupils to learn what to look for. 
They prefer them to use maps rather than sign- 
posts, to attempt a cross-country route through 
nettles rnthcr than follow well-trodden paths. 
So teachers like books that provide a maximum 
of information, a minimum of value judg- 
ments. 

Two new background books on seventeenth- 
century poetry point up some of the problems 
involved in meeting these differing demands. 
George Parfitt’s English Poetry of the Seven- 
teenth Century is part of a new Longmans series 
of which forty-six titles are projected, though 
only three have so far appeared. According to 
this scheme, sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century poetry will have volumes to them- 
selves, but thereafter more significant or more 
literary termini (1789, 1830, 1890) will be used. 
The obvious problem in any study of seven- 
teenth-century poetry is the hiatus created by 


. the Civil War and the court’s exile in France. 
While a few major scholars - Barbara Everett, 
Anne Barton -- can move confidently back- 
wards and forwards across that great divide, 
most of us are more at home on one side of it 
than the other. George Parfitt himself is a 
Jonsoninn, and while he is seriously engaged 
with the followers of Ben, he finds the host of 
minor Restoration poets less distinctive and is 
obliged to fall back on the selection provided 
by Harold Love in his Penguin Book of Res- 
toration Verse. There are some obvious gaps at 
this end. I missed Dryden’s farewell to Oldham 
in the discussion of elegy. 

In an effort to subvert the traditional view 
that the century is divided, Parfitt ignores 
chronological order altogether - a brave step, 
but also a confusing one. Even the historical 
introduction jumps backwards and forwards; 
preoccupied with the question of how history 
shaped literature, Parfitt forgets that he may 
have left the non-historian behind, still 
wondering what "the rise of Arminianism”, 
“the Grand Remonstrance of 1641” and “the 
London Feoffees of lmpropriation ,, signify. 
There is a more general failure to explain tech- 
nical terms or identify particular figures: “her- 
meticism” is not self-explanatory. Cleveland's 
attack on Smectymnuus is discussed without 
any annotation, yet twenty pages on, the 
curious comment that Rochester is “at times 
reminiscent of De Sade” Is solemnly glossed 
“The Marquis de Sade (1740-1814), porno- 
philosopher. His name and sexual tendencies 
are preserved in the term ‘sadism’.” 
Chronological order is also avoided within 
the individual chapters, so that a section on the 
religious poetry of Donne and Herbert follows 
an examination of the Restoration lyric. The 
chapters are generically organized; this can be 


Amicable recipes 


stimulating, but it also creates further prob- 
lems. Individual chapters deal with the lyric, 
poetry of place (historically importnnt, hut 
rather narrow as a category), poems of occa- 
sion, satire, the epic. Inevitably, and perhaps 
rightly, chapters tend to degenerate into dis- 
cussions of particular poems. Important links 
between genres are noticed in passing, hut the 
way in which satire rooted itself in mock- 
encomium or mock-epic isn't given sufficiunl 
weight. The book ends with Miltonic epic when 
it might have ended with Drydcn's mock- 
heroic. The failure of epic to challenge Milton 
on his own ground was to be even more crucial 
for Pope than it had been for Dryden. Genre 
history is most informative when it is not too 
narrowly based. 

The selection of poems in a book of this kind 
is necessarily personal. Parfitt, predictable on 
the great, comes to life when writing about his 
own enthusiasms, but he also practises an un- 
examined favouritism, in the manner of an 
old-fashioned schoolmaster. Carew is praised 
in a lumpy sentence that seems to insist upon 
our agreement: “It is clear, to any reader of his 
verse as a whole, that his concerns go well 
beyond erotic licentiousness, but it should also 
be dear to any attentive reader of his lyrics that 
Carew s poise and craftsmanship produce a 
poetic texture which has cultural strength." If 
Carew stands for the acceptable face of royal- 
ism, Herrick and Suckling represent its soft 
underbelly. Presumably their concerns do not 
so obvidusly “go well beyond erotic licentious- 
ness". To support his claim that Herrick’s poet- 
ry is trivial, Parfitt does not instance his noto- 
rious enthusiasm for underwear so much as his 
(supposed) psychic biography: “Herrick did 
more than withdraw from London to Devon: 
his lyrics suggest that be withdrew from life to 
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art." And as for Suckling, t 0 hi m 

.solo activity of the voyeur and Virgil NemOianu 

.... It is hardly surprising to leZS VU * __ 

TJj is seems a bit hanhpj ioNPILLAT 
th.it the only evidence for SuckHnrtS poezil: Volume 1, 1906-1918. 
derives iron 1 the unreliable andgossi|*[)J Edited by Cornelia Pillat 
n.mt. Wither and Quarles, with the W. Bucharest: Eminescu 

or political outlook, receive goouE — — 

marks ("Wither'* clarity and metrics! 

ami 1 1 1 1 > h n ^ N ci r r i” ' ^ ' n o H ^ ’ WhIfeT ^ Ion Pillat died prematurely, at the age of fifty- 
2 T" " clt f h « 18 «¥ N* four. The year was 1945; in his country an era 

For 111 „, r n„ . \ ? ass ‘ i was coming to an end, and his disappearance 

... ‘ • i J . s clum *y style and rife: symbolized this end. It was also the appropri- 

L-i ^ f S ncc0unl , does »«emptt,^ ate conclusion of a harmonious and smooth 

ito at a map of seventeeafa* existence that incorporated whatever had been 

pue ry as a whole. Somehow, "Last tat best in the passing order. Pillat came from a 

tons to a Painter , Cowley's Davideis,?^ family with a long lineage, political power, 

cr s “tuple hshintl, Rochester’s “SignlorDto wealth and sophistication. His mother was the 


cr s rurpic Island. Rochester’s “Signiorito 
mid Herrick’s “Upon the Nipples of jJ 
Breast” arc till worked into some kinddj 
scheme, even if Parfitt gags a little onfe J 
Graham Parry's Seventeenth-Century fJ 
The social context sets its sights muebtej 
nnd is substantia lly more successful. Denfeu 
title, the book concerns Itself only with 
half of the century, and then Only wiihi] 
selected poets - Jonson, the ttdiui 
metaphysicals and early Milton - even W 
dise Lost is loo late to get in. Deip&ij 
subtitle, the book is minimally conceroedT# 
social context, though Parry sketches it facfj 
ably when appropriate. Herrick andlteta 
arc reinstated, receiving a chapter rack 
Parfitt’s blunt instruments give place to sit 
recommendations, for example to ream# 
the neglected Crashaw, Parry’s account ii» 
sistently temperate, lucid and though* 
though narrower in range, he is sltogefai 
more companionable guide, a fnore inti* 
vade mecum. 


Jonathan Ba te 

JAMES HUTTON 
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(1324) is summarized briefly, but one is given 
no sense of its enormous influence on the later 
Renaissance. Nor does the book offer, a de- 
tailed. account;, of the many, Ways in which 

GAnuMianiw «■ J; ' 1 


But, as is also in the nature of such poetic 
activity, every now and then a masterpiece is 
produced from within the confines of a strict 
genre. Ronsard’s “Ode de la Pate" Is such a 


xKft wealth and sophistication. His mother was the 
>f kit second daughter of one of modem Romania’s • 
dud d' founding fathers. The Bratianus dominated 
itfcii f much of Romania’s seventy-five years of parl- 
t.fta k - iamentaiy history. They produced three prime 
i k « j. ’ ministers; they often ran the Liberal Party like 
«pitl !a family concern and were instrumental in 
ilkk shaping crucial events of modem Romanian 
rithae development such as the gaining of independ- 
aifla ■. ence in 1878 and the re-unification of the coun- 
cil fo . .try In 1918. 

y. Pillat studied at St Sava, the best lycie in 
oedrt Bucharest, and then at the Lyc6e Henri IV in 
iffaeJ £ Paris; he received first his diploma in letters, 
Ma r and then in 1914 one in (aw from the Sorbonne. 
Kfc,iri | He married young, served once in a while on 
losft 1' diplomatic missions but chiefly led the leisurely 
cofisidi t* life of a gentleman poet and critic. Still there 
itiia | was nothing amateurish in Pillat; on the con- 
Nghfi J trary, he obviously considered privilege as an 
getai \ occasion for the exercise of responsibilities. He 
ntfq £/ was an indefatigable translator, elegant in his 
^choices and punctilious in his craft. He trans- 
it laled Saint-Jolin Perse’s Anabase in 1932 and 
*?i Eliot’s Waste Land a year later, as well as 
j Claudel, Rilke, Baudelaire and others too 
numerous to list here. Piliat’s collected essays 
i'i • fl nd lectures (“Lyrical portraits” as he called 


the special vantage from which a Romanian 
cultural identity could be fully preserved even 
while it became a legitimate member of the 
European family. like others he thought that 
such integration could best be achieved if a 
cultural and aesthetic approach were used. Pil- 
lat therefore turned many of the disquisitions 
on his beloved Western authors into coded 
interrogations on the quality of Europeanness 
and how to gain access to it. 

In a sense. Pillat's poetry, which he collected 
himself in a beautiful three-volume edition less 
than a year before his death, was a protracted 
experiment in sacrifice, in the renunciation of a 
strictly personal voice. As small volume after 
small volume continued to appear for almost 
thirty years, it seemed as if Pillat wanted to 
prove to himself and to others that the range of 
lyrical possibilities and 'prosodic forms “avail- 
able in European literature could find a home 
in Romanian, and conversely, that the experi- 
ments of native Romantic Expressionists could 
find a moderate, civilized and rational equiva- 
lent, without losing their flavour. This explains 
the multitude of tones in Pillat's poetry: from 
Parnassian symbolism to Romantic trad- 
itionalism and finally to the neo-classical 
exercises of his last years. 

The present edition, supervised by the poet’s 
daughter-in-law, is conceived in six volumes: 
three volumes of poetry, one of translations, 
one of essays and one of unpublished Varia 
(correspondence, anthology plans, and the 
like)! It will be excellent, to judge by the first 
volume, which is accompanied by well-chosen 
illustrations and a good critical commentary by 
A. Anghelescu; the location of all surviving 
manuscripts is given and variants and changes 
are meticulously recorded. Among editorial 
innovations I would like to emphasize the in- 
clusion of the cycle of Prose Poems in its right- 
ful chronological place. In all likelihood this 
will be the definitive edition for a long time to 
come and perhaps it will help us answer the 
most important question about Ion Pillat: Did 
all his dutiful earneftness and propriety inhibit 
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animal amity with the simultaneous rf?veal a dellcate sensitivity, as well as an all his dutiful earnestness and propriety inhibit 

incisiveness that Hutton brought sew 1*15 im J press ’ ve ran « e of jading in the Romantics his own creative impulses? He probably does 
years ago to his essay on poems la pr&if*-. mo *vns. Behin(l their ostensib,e sub i ec[s not iank with the half-dozen best inter-war 
mus j Ci . r . . . l a relentless search for a balance between the poets in his language. But he remains exem- 

Without Intendina aiiv disrespect c,aims of the native soil and national identity plary for the way in which he converted gentle- 
scholar u/hn ujQc oWmirwt ftj on Qne hand ’ and the integration with manly leisure into cultural service, and even 
reasons I mud n>oict«r Hni ht« Wb flrffJwr ^ UI0 P can civilization and its rational classical more, for his desire to blend the local and the 

European. 


years ago to his essay on poems la jh*»i 
music. j 

Without intending any disrespect # 1 
scholar who was much admired for vfljjd 
reasons, I must register doubts. We are (dh 
the editor's preface that theSecond Wor^ft 
called up in Hutton “the themes of pe«* 
yearned for and celebrated by poets dap 
the ages”. But the language of eruditlra.W 
conducive to yearning and celebration. P 
Hutton snys of nn impassioned psclW# 
clamation by Erasmus, “Thls is the kai* 
wiling, nimed at moving the. heart,, that re 
rarch had desiderated in place of foeartfr' 


: : claims of the native soil and national identity pi 
?. on the one hand, and the integration with m 
European civilization and its rational classical ir 
| order oa the other. He was always in quest of E 
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Short shrift i Marsiljo, of Pa<^s ftrcJr 1 : written to -moves the heart and engage? the^ politififffll, they too have produced a g^eat writer, 

, V ( arecj P e ’^ .of them are undistinguished. spiritual consciousness on the. % point to Ivo Andrid (1892-1975); At his 
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spiritual . conscioqsness on the, 
.themes, of war and peace. 


g! % Point to, Ivo Andrifi (1892-1975); At . his 
| death, Andrid had written seventeen volumes' 


. , , ^ ; °I aareellaneous prose, poetry and fiction yuoiu& uu ms yvuoigw m»uiw. 

; i . / V t " • 1 ‘A ’■ 500 years of Balkan history: the. Andrid’8 subject-matter is richly various, but 

" • V . largest body , of classic literature - equally his fundamental theme is the way human 

on \ . ■ \ ... ... / . >;■ . * t . | asfifred in toneand content - Yugoslavia has, beings create meaniogfor themselves by telling 
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nrtsumahfah^j to ^°w his copy text in all respects^ ^rcntly in print in Great Britain (thenoveila history (for which the cruelty of Ottoman rule 
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©2^^:' ^ W llbr^*, for the tr^nslHtiona pain and oppression, the di^who^' 
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pwons apout Milton’s accidentn « ... . 1 V acct8,ou - JuM* K NdW IM,„ that » ornrv iQ innlc a Atorv hut. 1 


his first reviewers acknowledged the “panor- 
amic artistry" of his descriptions of a <( half- 
Turkish, .half-Slavonic” Bosnia, without in- 
dicating that they Ranted more. But the 
answer, as with any great writer, is simply to 
carry on reading - whereupon it emerges that 
Bosnia is a metaphor for any country, and his 
Turkish viziers, Franciscan monks and Bos- 
nian peasantry are archetypal. Far from being 
provincial, Andni actually lived a good deal of 
his life outside Yugoslavia (he was a high-rank-: 
rng diplomat between the wars) and kept 
Qoethe on his bedside table. ;• 
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On a biographical binge 


Lachlan Mackinnon 


EDWARD J. BRUNNER 

Splendid Failure: Hart Crane and the making 
of "The Bridge" 

282pp. University of Illinois Press. $22.95. 
0252010949 


The core of this book consists of three chapters 
on The Bridge as it emerged in 1926, the first 
full version of the poem which Edward Brun- 
ner finds greatly superior to, because more 
personal than, Ihe more familiar augmented 
version published ip 1930. The book’s purpose 
is to argue the case for that superiority. While it 
is admirable for the author's enthusiasm and 
his capacity for enlightening dose readings of 
difficult passages, it is made disquieting by the 
basis on which the argument rests. 

Brunner is drawn to the complex, self- 
divided side of Crane, which means that his 
rather desultory opening chapters scant the 
more direct poet of works like "Sunday Morn- 
ing Apples”, though he writes much better 
about the late Caribbean poems. His treatment 
of Crane outside The Bridge is unduly spasmo- 
dic, and wc miss the pressure of mind that is 
evident when that work Is tackled, T.he reason 
for this is a tendency to over-sympathetic iden- 
tification with the poet's aims, so that, for ex- 
ample, we are told of “Voyages IV” that 
“Crane is to be admired for having found an 
appropriate place in his sequence for a poem 
that truly appears to be excessive", as though 
bad work could be redeemed by juxtaposition. 
The obscurity of parts of "Repose of Rivers” is 
legitimate “if the past which Crane would leave 
behind him is ugly and fearful ... it is a 
triumph to be able to regard these memories at 
all”. In The Bridge , “Atlantis” "is the binge 
that has been denied - yet it is also appropriate 
to the circumstances”. This empathy leads 
Bnttunrr to write of “The River” that “Know- 


ing the 'Calgary Express’ fragment and gues- 
sing at its possible evolution, one can only 
regret that Crane lost sight of his original 
objectives". Brunner fails to see the imperson- 
al grandeur with which Crane turns a private 
exploration into a renewal of folk mythology. 

Too often, “guessing at” Crane’s motives 
stands in for judgment. The end of, “The 
Dance” is read as an attempt to reconcile 
Crane’s parents, and if it seems “somewhat 
abstract, and in any case a bit neat, it may be 
because Crane himself had no direct experi- 
ence of it". It may also be that the poem simply 
foils: the biographical inferences seem ex- 
culpatory rather than explanatory. 

The looseness of thought such moments ex- 
emplify is also evident when other writers are 
treated, most notably when the plummeting 
aircraft of “Cape Hatteras" is decribed as “in a 
’caligrammatic' style learned from contempor- 
ary French poets”, which misses Crane's point 
entirely. The arrangement of words on the 
page here is rhetorical, bringing out the inter- 
nal rhyme of “twisting" and “listings” and 
breaking the iambic lines so that the stresses 
lurch like the pilot of the plane. Crane is writ- 
ing for our stomachs, and where Apollinaire's 
cnlligrammes are essentially pictorial and 
static, Crane is auditory and kinetic. 

There is, none the less, much valuable schol- 
arship in this book. It is, for instance, helpful to 
know more about the dating of "Repose of 
Rivers”, but to argue that “Readings of the 
poem, which often depend heavily on a bio- 
graphical background, need to be adjusted 
accordingly so that the work appears in a con- 
text proper to it" is no help at all, as well as 
betraying a limited view of how poets work. 
Crane’s poetry needs to be redeemed from his 
tortuous biography to be seen for what it is, 
and to that vital task this book offers no assist- 
ance. This study contrives to be useful and 
irritating in equal proportions, and is best 
dipped Into for detail rather than read. 


Of pri vilege and production 


Miranda: Seymour 


V IANF, Ai BELL (Editor) 

.' Henry James: Fiction asHlstory ; " ' 

, 188pp. Vision, £13.95., 

/ '0854780165 . ■ *.'• 

j EDWARD WAGENKNECHT ■ ' . j - • 

-./.The 1 Tales of Henry James * : i .. 

266pp . New York: fredeiickUngar, $16.50. 
• 080442957 X ' • 


Editors of volumes of essays [on a writer gener- 
ally try to give'thebpdk a specific direction and 
purpose, but contributors often, go their own 
. wqy. The contributor sto Henry James: Ficllon 
as history are Unswerving in their fidelity to the 
quest devised by. Ian BeU and summarized in 
J hiS beguilirigly disingenuous introduction- dis- 
ingenuous because he leads the reader to sup- 
■ pose that this will be an easy, or ielatively easy 


trajl to follow. The book’s lnttntion Is, h? sa^s, pow©r-marupujation within the novels, are 
to inspire a more gonulnely dempcratic sys- , okh _l 


In diverse disguises 
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Stephen Fender 

HAROLD BEAVER 

The Great American Masquerade 

238pp. Vision. £16.95. 

0854780467 


remains a vigorous tradition of literary hU 

ism. Wide in sympathy as they ate InS jj u Wnudhuvsen 

logical and geographical scope (raJJS K ‘ WOUanuysen 

John Josselyn's description of the 3 
Mountains in New Hampshire in 
Nathanael West and William Buitou^|J 
de Tocqueville and Crfevecoeur to Poe, Fs^u 
ner and Flannery O’Connor), they arete? 
engaging and marred only by the occe 4 *' 
colloquial hangover from the late 1960s. typ 


Sale of books and manuscripts 


“America, from the very start, seemed n stage 

set for masquerade, since Americans by their 

origins placed a peculiar insistence on rites of Beaver reviews, he includes a generous ^ 

transition and of metamorphosis", writes mnry of die book’s argument, and an it * 1 

Harold Beaver in the brief introduction to this the rc-emergence.of the notices here, how*, 
book, based for the most part on his reviews — J r ‘ J — " * 


is one which relates James more closely to the 
novel’ aS a manufactured object and which 
assumes a considerable* degree Of . political 
sophistication in the author, both rahis aware- 
ness of literary and social economics and in his 
famous dialogues of "seelng" ^^ “knpwing" . 
Bell find hjs contributbrs hqre acknowledge a 
debt to Ufo Bersani, who has seen the dia- 
logues aa belng intensely political, in that they 
are concerned with redressing the balance of 
power rather than in moving the Story forward 
or illuminating character-motivation . To quote 
Bertani: • •„ •' ■" 

The aw; with which q Jamesian hero announces that 
, he “sees"* or, that someone else “knows”, expresses 
his thrilled, appreciation of the ; extended field of 
' power created by each luminous insight. And ho/ to 
know what someone else knows is a correlative loss 
of power. 

An admirably lucid perception. The essays, in 
So far as they deal directly with tlje subject of 


irtspife -a more f ' , bracing atrd thought-provoidhg. I* is when ah 

, tem of reading which will bo more trod to the attempts made to relate James to the fiscal 
: rr J^csiM««^iij tu oroWght andwiil fiber. dtagt? of his time, that, I find them less than 

ate, readers .f^m the,: abstractive pnsott of a . convincing, 

:* k ^ ProfeMM uAdcrtaklngU to 

Implicalron^MthM. «..y»^l jeo/« _ m0 r e : HlnjlwM.dri to amtcmdorLdc. 

, r ; «H (a by Bo , asbyTodomv tactore prap , (ed l0 Mccp , the Ej* l6ne[ ' hat Jam “^ 

■v.':- “nt&rued to reflect. social add ecflhbtnlc 

:.!!•: -•.« ■ {" Itwlij watch Tor new lights by wlilch ■ hard to see Dt Slopef as uiliidlclrridntof tire 

* to illu^iatei jRtTjes. thcir argunientsBrea* u —'- l - L ' ■ - * 

" 'abstrhci.as those 6 f the appc ^‘~ ‘‘ : ‘ ‘ 

• i r - Thitis of the Indecipherable., 

Wi & !,» :• % w ” 5 L ** • — "7 7 ' 7 r uircni: jo ner lather- than is 

Li-: :.; ^ the professionals who have ; usually: , supposed. ! Bell Quotes 1 RnW 

"■ i: " .^a^Uieir^rnehlireoaipllealedaspeas i • . 

df hia writing. Itlsfotetree on the heed to respect • “ > . " . 

. 'j •; bis concern withrccftnlque arid presentation . 

’ hasted tQwhjrt Bell .calls, the privileged ,d(s- ■ 

; tOqrsc'of professionals {privileged in the s|nse 

, * of qxdusive). This is a partial ifeth.Jarpfts|an 
cri(idiftii 'jhu never been quite so: ferodoUSly 
cfeb- minded its BeU must , to make good his 
easel suggest/ 


and other occasional pieces in British weeklies 
- including the TLS - and academic journals. 
So "Americans have tended to blur the edge 
between image and experience, between nos- 
talgia and play, between the meaning [of some- 
thing] and the making [of something else].” 
American writers were and are for ever putting 
bn disguises. “Benjamin Franklin allowed the 
French to mistake him for Rousseau's Natural 
Man; Hemingway posed as a butch athlete; 
Faulkner as a fanner; Abe Lincoln as a simple 
country lawyer.” 

The observation is not new (Professor Beav- 
er himself traces it back to Constance Ruarke), 
and it might be objected that American culture 
has now grown too complex to he fixed by a 
generalization. Yet the author needed some- 
thing like the title of a stage revue, or the 
Sitwell- Walton "Fagade” - intriguing but also 
loose enough as a formulation to recapitulate 
an assemblage of diverse pieces. Besides, 
European Americanists (Beaver has held 
chairs at Warwick and Amsterdam) cater to a 
highly literate but unspecialized constituency, 
in whose curricula American studies are usual- 
ly somewhere on the margin, and so tend to 
represent American literature, through the 
wrong end of the telescope, as the phenom- 
enon of a distant, slightly exotic culture. 

Beaver's essays rise to the demands of what 


the role of a manufacturing author to those of a 
civil engineer and a machine-hand in an essay 
which is splendidly informative about the func- 
tion of authorial prefaces to tum-of-the-cen- 
tury de luxe editions. It is undeniable that 
James, in the novels as much ns the prefaces, 
relies heavily on commercial language, but I 
think Culver is too literal in his interpretation 
of the metaphors of production. James’s 
metaphor of the author as bridge-builder re- 
pays examination, but it Is hard to see what two 
pages of predse information about the training 
of a civil engineer have done to add tp our 
understanding of James's meaning. Nor can I 
see why James'^ constant lamentations about 
having to cut his work back into a publishable 
form should inspire an analogy with Chaplin's 
worker In Modern Times. To say they are both 
"consummate amateurs” seems Insufficient. 

Richard Qodden’s essay on The Bostonians 
engenders similar problems,: It Is perfectly in 
order to propose Verona as a new and “indis- 
. criminatefy consumable” product, although 
analogies to Orsoq Welles’s commercial 
appearances seem a bit ori the wlld side. But* of 
what Yalue js lt to offer a lengthy and learned 
.flFconnt. of yonsdmer politics of. tfye tweh|ieth 
-century when the BoStonlans ws &eVfa 'the 
18704 and published ii^ the 1880s? iffictipnis to 
. be usefully rqlated to history, should the his- 
tory riot be anterior or. contemporary?. ' 


modified, strikes reverberations not onlydk 
original review but of the work to wfcj 1 
attended. At worst the effect is of a sewt 
bright book reports on what every op 4 >& 
minute Americanist should have- but 
ably hns not - been reading over the hs ft 
years: Willinm J. Scheik's The Hdjfan 
Andrew Sinclair's biography of Jack LooA 
John T. Irwin’s important American. Ha 
glypltics, and many others. At best, tboql 
Beaver’s lively survey will introduce aBoit 
audience to most of the interesting Anwo 
writers, ancient and modem, andtoAnxna 
and more specialized, readers, it wilispvcii 
vade mecum to the (nearly) current sUk( 
critical opinion and scholarly findings in A* 
jean literary studies. 


Pound by P. N. Furbank has recently b| 
published as part of the Open Guidtii| 
Literature series (99pp. Milton K!eyms:0p| 
University Press. £10. 0 335 1508 8 ). Pcmfijj 
development is traced in seven di 
beginning with the pre-1914 period (Us 
Pound and ‘Modernism’" and “ImagiianlB 
ending with a consideration of The Cem 
Pound , like other volumes in. the series,! 
approach and style “is similar to that of Opa 
University material for literature courses. 

A Guide 'discourse' is established bypnif 
questions for the reader to follow up v '[ 




governess, having dreamed of becCm# V ‘ ,• 
saviour, becomes, by her own cortveitli^^jj^ 
distorting vision, daemonic, mohstriwsiilijjj.- 
absolutist view of her young charge! 
children are not divine, then they 
fernnl. There is no in-bolween, nom|W* 
tue. Miles's one plea to bo scfd 
remarkably bad, capable of simple sewg 


drama of absolute evil. It Is a Strife^ 
forceful essay, written with ekg^.r 1 
panache. • ;■ 


What do people who work in the antiquarian 
book trade collect? Many involved in the trade 
would no doubt say that they dare not and 
cannot afford to induige their tastes, but some 
do put together small collections of rare and 
valuable material. Sotheby’s English Litera- 
ture and History Bale on December 18, gives an 
unusual opportunity of seeing just such a col- 
lection, for the house for which he worked for 
over twenty years is selling twenty-five lots ' 
which were owned by the late P. J. Croft. Most 
of these comprise autograph material con- 
nected with English authors, especially poets, 
a subject that Croft made peculiarly his own. 
There is a letter in the distinctive hand of 
Robert Sidney, whose poems Croft edited, 
autograph drafts of a sonnet by James I (esti- 
mated at £2,000-£3,000) , part of De Quincey’s 
Susplrla de Profundls , poems by Sir John 
Betjeman and fragments written by Jane 
Austen . There are also two very desirable asso- 
ciation copies: Charles Cotton's copy of Spen- 
ser's Works, 1617, with parallel passages from 
Virgil, Tasso and Corneille added by Cotton to 
parts of Books I and II of The Faerie Queene, 
and Gerard Manley Hopkins's copy of Christ- 
ina Rossetti's The Prince’s Progress and other 
poems , 1866. Hopkins inscribed this copy very 
near to the time that he decided to leave the 
Church of England, and again on the day that 
he entered the Jesuit novitiate. This volume is 
expected to fetch £600-£800 and the Cotton 
£2,000-£2,500. Among the handful of printed 
books are a good run of first editions of Pope's 
works and a copy of Marvell’s Miscellaneous 
Poems of 1681, which, bound with thirty-one 
other contemporary works is estimated at 
£3,000-£4,000. These twenty-five lots are a 
characteristic collection reflecting Croft’s 
scholarly interests. 

The rest of the sale contains much attractive 
and important material and one huge lot. This 
is the archive of the publisher John Lane , chief- 
: ly associated with The Yellow Book and the 
Bodley Head imprint, but whose flair for im- 
aginative and successful publishing was later 
reflected in the work of Allen Lane at Penguin 
Books. Whoever buys the Jolm Lane archive 
will certainly rejoice in owning a series of no 
less than 1,367 letters from the poet (as the 
catalogue correctty, but only up to a point, 
describes him) Sir William Watson . But they or 


,-v ‘uni i Bourgeoisie never 

( lo jjp identified. as h ^la?s pad will always 
obscure die "making”, of foe world. If this is ft, 
Jawnshend edn be seen ^ threatening Sfoper 
t supply because his putative progress tKrough 
the world is an exposure pf the fmajdng" of it; 

. 15 u P_ Wf >rd raobiljty is qn embarrassing reflec- 
tion of Sippet’s own progress. 


upr: is stirringly 

hepltatlqn at.tjie crucial aiQiricqt. " Vg g 
young man without reftutw hwj^ 
instantly to assume the. 
teen-year-old boy without eyed 
consideration? Could Pemberton 
dope .it?” The. govern^ of W 
Sdrew is held up as £ paragon ™ WKifl 
“Whateyer mistakes she.may makV^ 
for all of j* !if yM.«n 

?}*eelwlpci) Is usually i ever. oui: own ordeal 8 may,^.^ t ] I ^|i;'|i 
by a i lor *8 rt}alk, • that belongs {o her!” The. 
onnwJ/h m / S although Howarddops a . fair* are rattier better than th«s 
gopd job Qfraaklpfe itseemsd. To ftpd touches i V ’ - • ’ ' 

NWeeht^e^ 


— “v — ’ - 7 - 1 ; — ’ • ,r it— as It is to be hoped that the archive will go 

naughtiness. Is swiftly complete to an institutional buyer- will also 

acquire what amounts to an outstanding por- 
tion of the history of late-nineteenth and early 
■_ - un: ^ntieth-century publishing history. John 
Edward Wngenknecht’s book JJ|r, Lane’s Units with the English literary culture of 
work of. reference for those who , this period were remarkable and range from 

fresh their minds about one of JairoiJKj.' 
nnd to glance at what has been written 
Stoutly conservative in his vlewIV-WK:,'. 
knecht Is somethlnfl of a pulplt-thu^yBL;, 
ready to hand out his views (dltfrgl 
naturally) of "the sox-ob«eas 0 d 
of today” and of critics 
to argue theii 1 

regard, for the text. ^ , 

dearingly old-fashioned. Tbe.young » --j 
"the Pupir . 1 is stirringly defenacj' ^n. 


on 


who^l 
case without : ‘V 
His own critld*® * 0 


lain Bain 


Ernest Dowson's complaining that he feels 
"seedy” to Ivy Compton-Bumett’s offering a 
novel for publication; from Heniy James's 
moaning about the cheap rate at which he had 
sold a story to 77ie Yellow Book, to Ezra Pound 
on James Joyce, and from Lord Alfred Doug- 
las on Robbie Ross (“Ihe filthiest & most noto- 
rious Bugger in London”) to Thomas Hardy's 
“refusing to sign a petition in favour of a pen- 
sion for Thomas St Edmund Hake”. As well as 
what are evidently some rather amusing read- 
ers' reports (“The writer of this drivel is either 
an escaped lunatic, or a person who cunningly 
manages to prevent her friends from realizing 
that she needs to be placed under restraint. 
Decline”), the archive also contains business 
papers which would allow scholars to investi- 
gate the material and financial conditions of 
• publishing at this-time; The-archive is expected - 
to fetch between £100,000 and £150,000. It is 
followed in the catalogue by three related lots: 
the printer’s manuscript of G. K. Chesterton's 
Orthodoxy, 110 letters from Baron Corvo to 
John Lane ("I have found you wanting”) and 
the original contract for the publication of The 
Yellow Book, signed by the editors Henry 
Hariand and Aubrey Beardsley. The Chester- 
ton is expected to go for £1 ,200-£l ,500 and the 
two other lots for £ 6 , 000 -^ 8,000 each. 

The sale includes part of another publisher's 
archive, the papers of the Scots, later the 
National Obserx’er, which was edited by Fitz- 
roy Bell and W. E. Henley. They got a rather 
risqud part of Tess of the Durbervilles into print 
when it had been turned down by the Graphic. 
Hardy’s unpublished letter of 1891 offering 
them “Saturday Night in Arcady” (endorsed 
slightly inappropriately by Henley, “Tele- 
graphed to him to fire away”) is estimated at 
£800-£1,000. This short section is followed by 
Charlotte Bronte’s famous letter offering Jane 
Eyre to the publishers Smith, Elder and Co, 
which can be matched in celebrity by Disraeli's 
letter to the aged Carlyle offering him a pen- 
sion and a decoration, both of which he de- 
clined. These two letters share lower estimates - 
of £5,000. As well as autograph material by 
Carlyle (a series of unpublished letters to 
David Hope), Hazlitt, Coleridge, Scott, Ten- 
nyson and Oscar Wilde - the draft of his poem 
to Lillie Langtry (estimate £4,000-£5,000) - 
from the earlier period a great deal more de- 
serves to be mentioned. Among the printed 
books are first or early editions of The Faerie 
Queene, 1590-6 (estimate £3, 000-£4, 000), 
Drayton 'sPo/yo/fc/ofl (£l,50Q-£2, 000), Ford's 
interesting play The Broken- Heart (£2,000- • 
£2,500), Jonson’s Workes of 1616 and 1616— 
1640 (£350-£400 and £1,500-£2,000), Florio's 
Montaigne, 1603 (£1,500-£2,000 also), a 
fourth Folio, once owned . and probably 
marked up by John Philip Kemble’s brother 
Stephen (£5,000-£6,000) and Walton’s Lives 


(fLSOO-fS.OOO). Market valuations of great 
authors are always interesting to compare 
against academic literary critical judgments. 
Two published letters from Daniel Defoe are 
expected to go for as much as£5,500, while one 
letter from Pope to George Lyttelton (Bath, 
December 12, 1739) is estimated at £1,500- 
£ 2,000 and an important unpublished draft of a 
letter from Richardson which confirms that the 
French mathematician Clairaut arranged for 
the translation of Grandlson into French by 
Provost Is only expected to go as high as £450. 

From more modern times there is a good 
collection of autograph material by Basil Bunt- 
ing, including unpublished essays on Pound 
and Yeats, estimated at £i,500-£2,000 and 
£1,000-£1,500, and John le Carry's presenta- 
tion copy of 77ie Honourable Schoolboy to 


Craw. With two autograph letters this finely 
bound copy is estimated at £300-£400. It is 
tempting to speculate whether le Carrfi will 
ever rate as highly as Hemingway. Twenty-one 
letters from him, four of which have previously 
appeared in print, are expected to fetch 
£15,000-£20.000. Compared to this, Kipling 
on bis Rolls-Royce and foreign lavatories 
(illustrated) appears cheap at £500-£600. 
Another equally popular writer, P. G. Wode- 
house, is represented by a large correspond- 
ence with Lord Citrine about his long-delayed 
knighthood and other matters (“Tolstoy own- 
ed a set of The Captain"), estimated at £1,500- 
£2,000. This is followed by a more sobering 
collection of seven lots of Yeats items. 

The remaining part of the sale is not quite as 
rich in material as the Literature section, 
although a few items stand out. A Privy Coun- 
cil letter to the mayor of Chester written at the 
time of Tyrone's rebellion.is so endorsed that 
its progress can be followed from its despatch 
at two o'clock in the afternoon of August 21, 
1598, at London to Its arrival at Chester at 6 am 
on August 24. This unusual item of postal his- 
tory is expected to reach as much as £2,100. An 
equally urgent account qfthe^hargepfthe 21 st • • 
Lancirs during the battle of Omdurman con- 
tained in a contemporary diary ("we charged 
them in a trench ... I had two or three make a 
cut at me but beyond a large cut on my puttees 
round the leg 1 was alright”) is estimated at 
£600^£800. Churchill took part in this charge 
. and there is a fine letter from him to the editor 
of the Evening Standard complaining that the 
“Now” photograph of him in 1937. published 
opposite one of 1911 Is^'^isgiisting". The sqle ; 
draws tp an end with Sir RogerTwysden’s copy 
of the de ^Vorde pnnf pf Capgrave's Nova 
Legenda Anglie ( 15 I&), e cache pf amusing : 
Sickert correspondence and Some Important 
Washington papers. This is a major sale of 
material which is not tremendously valuable, 
but is certainly of greqt. interest; . 
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• Four Hundred Years of Unlverdfy Printing and 
Prillfishing in Cambridge 1584-1984 7 
v Catalogue of the exhibition in tiie University . , 
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183pp. Cambridge University Press: £17:50. vBaskerviUe, th 6 Birmingham Writjog-master Hon, David McKIttenck deals with a number. 

0521258219 ‘ V ' and typefounder, whose odginal punches are : >f topics which Wore not included In the earlier 
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